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LETTERS 


Luther Life 
Sir: 

Please cancel our remaining subscrip- 
tion... We feel Luther Life is lacking 
n suggested worship services, topics are 
scattered all over, undated, and general 
set-up not appealing. 

WILLtaM EArNEsT Fox, Pastor 
Holy Comforter Church 
Baltimore 


~ 


Sir: 

Luther Life is an event in the church 
_, . It’s even better than anticipated .. . 
[t has everything our Lutheran young 
‘olks could ask. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER 
Hamma Divinity School 
Springfield, Ohio 


Sir: 

The style in which the topics were 
written gives them added value as ar- 
icles ... Let us see more... 

ALBERT E. SEAMES 
3uffalo 


or: 

. . . | hope the material continues to 
oe so good that soon the leaguers will 
ve fighting to lead the topic .. . 

ELEANOR GUDERIAN 
,ouisville, Ky. 


ur: 
I suggest that the topics . . . be more 
‘learly indicated . . . I suppose the pur- 


ose is to get the leaguers to read the 
vhole book. If so, the topics will be just 
wrief discussion on what everyone has 


ead. 


Cart Driscoiy, Pastor 


Grace Church 
Dover, Ohio 
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PROJECTOR SLIDES 


PREPARED BY THE 
LUTHER LEAGUE OF IOWA 


“ON TO IOWA” 


TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE 
LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
CONVENTION, AUGUST 13-17 


e@ 
Write to Headquarters 


1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Fritz Hatt — New MeEn’s DormMiIToRY 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Founded 1891 
Hickory, North Carolina 


e@ A college owned by the UNITED 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYN- 
OD of North Carolina with emphasis 
on Christian Character and Scholar- 
ship 
Special extra-curricular activities in- 
clude BAND, CHOIR, DRAMATICS, 
ATHLETICS. FORENSICS, and 
PUBLICATIONS 


for Catalogue write 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 


One 


Slight confusion 
Sir: 

Item for the New Yorkers “Which 
One D’Ya Believe” column: Page 14, 
Luther Life, Jan. 1951: “490,000” Ha- 
waiians. Page 15, same issue: “600,000” 
Hawaiians... 

RaLpeH BAGcER 


Philadelphia 


® How about striking an average? 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
Newberry, S. C. 


IS ... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 


Fully Accredited 
A Home Away from Home 
Interested in the Individual 


Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C, KINARD 


Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
ee EY 


A Century of Faith. 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recogni- 
tion as a strong liberal arts college. True to its 
Christian heritage, Wittenberg develops the 
well-rounded student— intellectually, spiritually, 
physically, socially. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


tHIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PA. 
A. CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Fully Accredited 


For information write to: 


Co-educational 
Dean Hersert G. GEBERT 
President WiLt1AM F, ZIMMERMAN 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


Two 


The 1950 World Almanac estimates 
the population in 1948 at 540,500— 
and the 1950 Information Please Al- 
manac guesses that it was 503,000. 
—Ed. 


xk k * 
Topics 


Most of the space for topics in - 
March is taken over by the long- 
promised study of the book of Judges. 
It begins on page 17 under the title 
“The Bible’s “Blood and Thunder’ 
Book.” The three succeeding articles 
are based on various characters of the © 
book. 
Those who prefer not to study 
Judges this month may use the fol-— 
lowing: 

“How to Keep on Top of Loneliness,” 
page 13. ¥ 

“Amos Comes to Main Street,’ page 37.5 
Although this is the young adult topic for 
the month, it~is worth consideration by 
other age groups. Don’t forget to read 
“Amos—1951 Version’ in preparing for” 
the meeting. | 


“AK Scandal,” page 45, considers vari- 
ous aspects of the Lord’s Supper. It is” 
meant primarily for the post high group, 
but middle teen-agers may enjoy standing 
on their mental tiptoes. 

“In Times of Decision,” page 49, is a 
simple dramatization. 


a 
| 
2 


Program suggestions are at the con- 
clusion of each of the above articles. 

If you want to sink your teeth into 
some meat, study the article “Youth 
Is Not At Home In The Church” o 
page 10. No questions or suggestions 
accompany this, but it might be used 
as the basis for a lively parents’ night. 
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youth 


in the church 


-rojects, projects, projects 


Whoever said that modern youth 
loes not work in the church was mis- 
nformed ... 

South Carolina leaguers have been 
rying to collect a mile of pennies— 
3750 worth—for Lutheridge Camp. 
Chey call it the “Penny Parade.” . . 
[he Central Conference takes pro- 
‘rams to the S, C. Girls’ Industrial 
school .. . 

Berlin, Pa., leaguers have been 
aaking scrap books for children in 
1ospitals and aid homes. Recently 
‘irls from the group called on sick 
aembers of the congregation .. . 
Javidsville intermediates sponsored 
he “Christmas Book Corner” in their 
hurch . . . Johnstown District col- 
ected $42.49 for Lutheran World 
ction at their Thanksgiving rally .. . 
Members of St. Paul’s, Seattle, 
Vash., redecorated the church rest 
soms .. . Girls of Central, Seattle, 
ike care of the nursery during church 

University, Seattle, collected 
081 pounds of clothes for LWA at 
thanksgiving. . . 
St. Paul’s, Startown, N. C., will fur- 
‘sh and beautify the church recre- 
ional room as its 1951 project... 
rinity, Vale, aims to buy a movie 
sojector . . . St. Luke’s Bear Polar, 
vans to buy yard lights for the church 
rove . . . St. David’s, Kannapolis, 
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robes for the choir . . . St. Paul’s. 
Salisbury, tables for the Sunday schoo! 
. . . Kimball Memorial, Kannapolis, a 
piano . . . Organ, Rockwell, prints 
the church  bulletins—at Luther 
League expense. 


“EVERY LEAGUER will be within 50 
miles of a workshop,” LLA Secretary 
Ruth Greve told the Illinois executive 
committee as she outlined the series 
of eight leadership training sessions to 
be conducted in the state. Illinois Presi- 
dent Wendell Mathews holds the map. 
Chief speaker at the workshops, held 
in February, was LLA Executive Sec- 
retary Leslie Conrad. 


Three 


Missionaries galore 
Luther Leaguers are not limiting 


themselves to the Hawaii missionary 


project... 

Canada is doing its best to help St. 
Mark’s Church, Kingston, Ont., move 
out of the local Seventh Day Advent- 
ist church, Correspondent Eric Weber 
reports. Goal for the league is to raise 
$750 for the new mission in 1951... 

Southern Illinois has adopted 18 
missionaries in seven foreign countries. 
Each ldcal league serves as “foster 
parent” to a single overseas worker. 
Before Christmas the leagues sent 
boxes of candy and cookies and sub- 
scriptions to church periodicals to 
the missionaries. Now they plan to 
learn the needs of each particular 
missionary. They will send needed 
supplies and clothing. . . 

Figurines for a Nativity scene were 
molded and painted by boys of the 
intermediate league, West Point, 
Nebr., and sent to Rocky Boy mission. 
Girls made coin purses for their Mon- 
tana Indian friends... . 

St. John’s, Jacksonville, Fla., is tak- 
ing good care of its orphan at the 
Lowman Home. In November they 
sent him “sweat shirts, trousers, wool 
slack pants, games, and best of all, a 
pistol set.” ... 

New York young people have col- 
lected 24 cartons of books to be sent 
to Skeldon High School, British 
Guiana. 


Canada roundup 

Five hundred and sixty-eight! That’s 
a lot of leaguers in one spot. It hap- 
pened in Waterloo, Ont., Nov. 6: 
Event was the third annual skating 
party of the Canada LL. 


Four 


WINNER of the recent Ohio Rural Talk 
Meet is Charles Kurfess, member of | 
the Ohio Luther League executive 
committee. He is currently filling a 
two-year term on the National Rural 
Youth Committee of the American 
Farm Bureau. Charles is president of 
the Lutheran Student Association at 
Bowling Green State University. 


After two hours of cutting figure 
eights, the 568 packed (and we mean _ 
PACKED) the St. John’s parish hall 
There local youth, emceed by their 
president Keith Oehm, featured a 
social program. . . 

First student to receive the bursary 
of the Canadian LL is Donald Him- 
melman of Nova Scotia. He is a pre 
theo at Waterloo College... 

Elfriede Hartig, parish worker fo 
the ULC Parish Board in eastern Can: 
ada, has offered to serve as specia 
youth worker. She will assist strug 
gling leagues in her travels. 

A combined attendance of 435 from 
three districts attended convention 


ganized in northern Ontario. Sault- 
St. Marie and Sudbury are actively 
interested in establishing a northern 
district. 


Activity in Kansas 

Unusual doings have been the rule, 
instead of the exception, in Kansas 
recently . . . Bethlehem, Wakeeney, 
has increased its average attendance 
from 15 to 30 through a three-month 
attendance contest . . . A “church 
echo meeting” interested St. Paul’s, 
Valley Falls, recently. Leaguers at- 
tended the morning service and made 
notes on the part that impressed them 
BOSE: cans 

A “See-You-In-Iowa” fund is grow- 
ing in St. Paul’s, Wichita.-It is in- 
creased by collecting and selling old 
newspapers and by dropping loose 
change into a “bus bank” in the Sun- 


day school rooms. Inscription on the 
bank states: 

“Nickels, dimes, and pennies go 

To make this little auto grow 

To take our leaguers on their way 

To Iowa on Convention Day. 

Do you have a gift to help our 

cause? 

Your birthday money? Or—just be- 

cause?” 

“The Kansas Synod lost an able 
sponsor, the Rey. George Whittecar, 
Tulsa, at the end of January,” Corre- 
spondent Gynith Giffin states. He was 
president of the Kansas league, 1931- 
33. 


Read Bible five hours 

For five hours Salem leaguers, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., read selections from the 
Bible in their church. It was their 
special way of celebrating Universal 


ARTISTS RONNIE LONG and Roger Smith, right, show. one of the 14 different 
oosters they painted for the Ohio publications campaign to Glenn Diefenthaler, 
left, key promotion leader in the Toledo area. “This is the door to Christian 
growth,” Roger states. His sister, Doris, claims that the door should mean, 
“Come out of your cell by reading LUTHER LIFE.” 
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Five 


Bible Sunday. Church members were 
invited to come and meditate for as 
long as they could stay. 

The intermediate leaguers also had 
prepared a display of unusual Bibles 
—those in foreign languages, old ones, 
and those with stories behind them, 
Correspondent Neva White reports. 

The “something new’ being added 
by the northeast Nebraska section, 
Midwest LL, is a camp the third 
week in June at Niobrara. The young 
people themselves have planned the 


\ 


camp and are on the committees mak- 
ing arrangements. 


Convention bound 

At Clinton, Iowa, leaguers took or- 
ders for church year calendars, and 
made popcorn balls for the congrega- 
tional bazaar. Now they are planning 
a talent show. Purpose is to raise 
money for their LLA convention fund 

. Intermediates at Sioux City have 
already started plans for an unusual 
reproduction of the Luther League 


A Project for Lent 
By Richard Preis 


During the Lenten season our pas- 
tors would be grateful for assistance 
in planning inspirational mid-week 
services. A Luther League in Chicago 
has presented the History of the Pas- 
sion found in the Common Service 
Book as a special project. ° 


The entire league, dressed in robes, 
sits in the choir and holds lighted 
candles. A member stands at the lec- 
tern and reads the narrative part of a 
section of the History. To other mem- 
bers are assigned the speeches of 
Christ, the disciples, Pilate, Mary, and 
so forth. They read the part assigned 
to them at the proper time. 

In Part Six, for example, the nar- 
rator reads, “And one of the male- 
factors which were hanged railed on 
him saying .. .” 

Here a member says, “If thou be 
Christ, save thyself and us.” 

Then the narrator continues, “But 
the other answering rebuked him, say- 
iN hea 


Here another member says the 


words of the second malefactor: “Dost 
not thou fear God seeing thou art in 
the same condemnation?” 

For this part of the service candle- 
light is used. If possible a spotlight is 
centered upon the altar cross. 

At different places in the reading, 
special Lenten hymns can be sung by 
the entire Luther League or a soloist. 
For example, after the speech of the 
second malefactor mentioned above | 
“Chief of Sinners Though | Be” (CSB - 
330) would be appropriate. 

At the words, “He bowed his head — 
and gave up the ghost,” the candles” 
could be put out and the entire league 
sing “Oh Sacred Head Now Wounded” 
(CSB 99). There are many hymns 
which could be used for each part of | 
the History of the Passion. 


If a league feels that it is able to 
present only one part of the History, 
| recommend the sixth. This is the most 
inspiring. 

In presenting the Passion to their 
congregation the leaguers will be 
showing that they are an active group © 
of young Christians striving to serve in” 


furthering the message of Christ. 


a a ae ee ee NS a ae a DT 
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emblem to be entered in the LLA 
contest. 

lowa youth were saddened recently 
when Leaguer Bob Klein was trapped 
and burned to death in a gas trans- 
port. Correspondent Bernadine Kugel 
described him well when she wrote, 
“He was that great big guy who al- 
ways had a grin on his face and us- 
ually wore that bright, yellow hat.” 


Give to needy children 

Eleven destitute people were hap- 
pier at Christmas because there is a 
Luther League at St. Paul’s Church, 
Huntington, W. Va. These 11 were 
members of two families for which 
the young people collected food and 
money. Names were secured from a 
Huntington welfare agency. 

Trinity League, Charleston, co- 
operated with youth from a_ local 
Presbyterian church to wrap gifts for 
needy children. This league also dec- 
orated the two trees in their church 
on Christmas Eve. 


St. Mark’s, Clarksburg, decorated 


the church for the Christmas candle- 


light services and then went caroling. 


Baskets of fruit and games were 
taken to the Evans Home for the 
Aged, Mountain Lake, Md., by St. 
Mark’s League, Oakland, Md. After 
visiting each guest of the home, the 
young people sang for them... 
With an eye to the improvement of 
their church’s recreational facilities, 
this league has bought a new shuffle 
board. 

Lutheran missions in Africa were 
studied by the youth group in Holy 
Trinity, Elkins, in February. This was 
part of a series on the Lutheran 
church around the world. 
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MARY AND JOSEPH seek entrance to 
the Bethlehem inn in the pageant pro- 
duced by Calvary league at the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Christmas rally. “There were 
nine scenes,” the LUTHER LIFE corre- 
spondent reports, “and each looked as 
though it were an exact reproduction 
of some beautiful painting. Directors 
Eugene and Jane Schuster started 
working on scenery about three 
months prior to the presentation. And 
for three weeks before the pageant 
they had the leaguers out every night 
to sit, stand, and kneel in their posi- 
tions and pull the curtains so that 
everything was timed perfectly. There 
wasn’t even one flaw.” 


‘Win. scholarship 


April 15 is the deadline for appli- 
cations for 15 new scholarships to be 
awarded by Wittenberg College. Five 
will cover the full tuition of $1,520 
over the four-year college period. Ten 
will offer one-half the total tuition. 
The awards will be based on the ap-. 
plicant’s high school academic achieve- 
ment; record of activity in school, 
church, and community; and need for 
financial assistance. 


Seven, 


Five new scholarships to Witten- 
berg have also been established for 
young people from the Michigan Syn- 
od. Each, valued at $220, will be ‘for 
the freshman year .. . 

Scholarships to Lutherans who wish 
to do graduate study in medical so- 
cial work for the academic year 1951- 
52 are available from the Wheat 
Ridge Foundation. Application dead- 
line is April 1. 

These carry a stipend of $1,000 
per year plus tuition and fees. Address 
inquiries:to: The Wheat Ridge Foun- 
dation Committee on Scholarships, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Cover Picture 

“If my drawing may suggest some- 
thing of strength, conviction, manhood, 
and sensitivity, | shall feel that | have 
evidenced a bit that is real,’ Artist 
Robert Hodgell writes of his portrait 
of Christ, pictured on the cover. 

“| must draw Jesus in the way | 
think he would look, should | pass 
him on the street,” Mr. 'Hodgell con- 
tinues. “He would be sincere and 
strong. He would laugh but there 
would be no boisterous or crude way 
about him. He would be simplicity 
embedded in complexity . The 
picture is unimportant—if only it ex- 
presses an idea.” 

The portrait was originally drawn 
for motive magazine. It is reprinted 
with permission. 

Mr. Hodgell is now a teacher at 
Des Moines Art Center and has his 
own studio. Before he graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1944 he 
was a protege of John Stuart Curry 
and high jump champion of the Big 
Ten. 


Eight 


Learn to write 

A workshop for writers will be spon- 
sored by the ULC Parish Board at 
Gettysburg College, June 5-8. For 
students accepted the Board will pro- 
vide room and board and a large por- 
tion of travel expenses. 

“Before any writer can be enrolled, 
he or she must submit a ‘workshop 
manuscript,” Dean Gustav K. 
Wiencke has announced. “This is a 
complete Sunday school lesson in the 
age group of the writer’s choice on a 
topic selected by the Parish Board. 
Board editors will study the manu- 
scripts submitted to discover writers 
that seem to show the most promise— 
even if the manuscript shows evi- 
dences of inexperience. 

Send immediately for information 
and an application form to: The Par- 
ish and Church School Board, Writers’ 
Workshop, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
pliauisekas 


A trip to Hawaii 

If you've always had a yen to go to 
Hawaii, here is your opportunity. A 
number of teachers are needed in 
schools on the various islands and oc- 
casionally a position is open on the 
faculty of the University of Hawaii, 
according to California Synod Presi- 
dent James P. Beasom, Jr. 

Luther Leaguers who could qualify 
for these positions could also help the 
church there. They are especially de- 
sired to help missionaries open new 
Sunday schools. 

“We would, however, discourage 
anyone from going to the island to 
seek work,” Dr. Beasom adds, “unless 
contact has been made first and some | 
assurance given.” 
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BIG TOM” ADA PARKER, 
ommittee, gives calisthenics to one of her three football teams at the 


leWitt, lowa, public school. 


newest member of LLA’s 


intermediate advisory 


Coach Parker doesn’t play football with the 


sams. But she does demonstrate passing, kicking, and blocking, and referees 


leir games. “Their average weight,” she writes, 


one of your business!” 


“is 75-80 pounds. Mine is— 


Further information may be ob- 
1ined by writing either the offices of 
ae Lutheran Synod of California, 
119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, or 
y writing directly to one of the 
utheran pastors in Hawaii. 


amblings . 


Thirty-six local presidents and the 
faryland executive committee held 


neir first presidents’ workshop, Oct. 
1-22, at Jolly Acres . . . St. John’s, 
lapoleon, Ind., knows what the 


1oney in a treasury is for: To be 
yent on good projects. At the end of 
950, members learned that they had 
18 left. They divided the money be- 
ween two members who are working 
aeir way through College .. . 
Florida’s President Jim Wehle must 
2 a brain. Last fall he made the 
ighest mark on his English entrance 
cam ever recorded in the history of 
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Newberry College, The Illuminator 
states .. . In accord with the “for the 
church” part of the LL motto, Trinity 
Leaguers, Jacksonville, have been se- 
curing subscriptions and renewals to 
The Lutheran . 

For their social in November, St. 
John’s, Hollywood, Fla., gave their 
church lawn a haircut . . . This league 
has added a new officer: Telephone 
secretary. Her duty is to call any 
member who misses a meeting . 

Two new youth groups have re- 
quested membership in the Brooklyn 
District. They are St. Paul’s, Ave. J 
and E. 40th St., and St. James’, Ger- 
rittsen Beach . Luther Leaguers 
from five Lutheran bodies took part 
in the first rally of the New York 
Metropolitan Lutheran Youth Council. 

Emanuel League, West Columbia, 
S. C., recently spent an evening with 
their Lowman Home member. 


Nine 


youth is not at home 


ADULTS TAKE NOTE 


OME time ago we had guests 

for dinner. and somehow the 

conversation’ turned to the var- 
iety in the life of a PK—preacher’s 
kid. There was the usual discussion 
about life in a goldfish bowl, certain 
forms of behavior which must be fol- 
lowed, and the inevitable duties of a 
PK in the work of the church. 

I remember leaning back and say- 
ing, “I cannot recall the time when 
I have not had something to do in 
the church. I attended all classes of 
Sunday School, had a part in every 
Sunday school program, attended 
Boy Scouts and Luther League, was 
in both the junior and senior choirs, 
ushered, counted the people, counted 
the money, taught Sunday school, 
taught Bible school, assisted in com- 
munion. Why, one Sunday my brother 
Bill and I even sang a miserable duet. 
You know,” IJ said, “I’ve done practi- 
cally everything but preached in the 
pulpit.” 

Dad didn’t say anything at the 
time. He merely chuckled. Then last 
Monday he said, “OK, boy, here’s 
your chance.” 

Tuis 1s YourH Sunpay. I suppose I 
could speak to you about what our 
church is doing for youth, or the 
need for Christian higher education, 


Ten 


in the church 


or what still needs to be done for the 
youth of our church. But I would 
rather talk about the “childish things” 
St. Paul mentions in our text. (When 
I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a 
child: but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things.) I assume 
here that St. Paul meant “youthful 
things,” for, actually there is no real 
problem with young children. 

Those of you who attend regularly 
will no doubt have noticed that the 
attendance of young people this Sun- 
day is unusual—that on an average 
Sunday only a few “old faithfuls” 
among the youth attend the services. 

If you have ever wondered, “Why 
is this?” perhaps you can find the 
answer in the “childish things” of 
which St. Paul speaks. . 

I am going to mention certain dif- 
ficulties which most young people 
have with our church. They may be 

“childish things,” but to young people 
they are very important. If we are to 
understand young people we md 
understand these things. 

Please remember that I am not con- 
demning these difficulties. I cannot, 
for I have some of them myself. Also, 
I doubt whether any young person 
has all of these. Yet in a general way 
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they point out the problem of the 
church concerning her youth. 


Our AGE is the first difficulty. Have 
you noticed that all of us up here 
today are nervous? Why is that? Is it 
because we are not accustomed to 
speaking before a large group? Then 
why is there a slight tremble in my 
voice? I have spoken to large groups 
before. 

Is it because you are strangers? 
Then why did David’s hands shake 
as he held the book as liturgist? He 
knows all of you and all of you know 
him. 

Why? Mostly because you are older 
than we. You must remember that 
for years it has been bred into us that 
“children should be seen and _ not 
heard.” You must remember the years 
—many, to us—during which our ideas 
have been ignored or patronized when 
we have spoken with you. You are 
not one of us. We have been taught 
that older people are different, more 
experienced, more competent, than 
young people. 

That’s probably true. But do you 
see why we do not feel at one with 
you? Your problems are not our prob- 
lems. Your ideals are not our ideals. 
And so it will always be. 

Young people will join in with 
groups of other young people. But 
young people will continue to stay 
away from church because they do 


This frank statement by John 
Wicklund was made in his own 


‘church on Youth Sunday. 
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not feel themselves to be the equals 
of older people. 


THE SECOND DIFFICULTY is that of 
words. Unimportant? No, very im- 
portant. We know the definitions of 
many words, but we do not know 
their meanings. 

I did not know the meaning of 
“war” until I lay in a foxhole dug by 
my own hands. I did not know the 
meaning of “death” until I met him 
face-to-face in a field in Europe. Yet 
our religion is one of words. 

“Faith.” The cornerstone of Luther- 
anism. What does it mean to a young 
person? Belief without proof? Accept- 
ance of the faith of our fathers? Prob- 
ably. 

And yet you who are married know 
that such is not the meaning of faith. 
Marriage is about the only institution 
we have where faith has a day-to- 
day meaning. A young person does 
have a sort of faith in his parents. 
Yet you parents know that a young 
person is a thing apart and that in 
his faith in his parents there is none 
of the surrendering of self which char- 
acterizes a living faith. Didn’t faith 
have a new and deeper meaning for 
you when you married? Yet most 
young people are not married. How 
can they know the deep and moving 
meaning of faith? 

“Grace.” The grace of God. A 
young person has no need for such a 
word. He is young, alive, and the 
world is his. Before we can know 
what grace means we must confess 
that we are in need of it. Yet what 
young person will admit, even to him- 
self, that he is wrong? 

“Sin.” To a young person this is an 
embarrassing, old-fashioned sort of 
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word. He wishes the church would 
use some other word. Why? I do not 
know. I know only that it causes that 
acute embarrassment of which youth 
has so much. 

“Soul.” To a young person his soul 
is a mysterious, intangible thing—a 
thing apart from his daily life. The 
life of a young person is his social 
group. When he isn’t with his friends, 
he’s talking to them on. the phone. 
His every waking moment is spent 
with the .thoughts and habits of his 
social group. Do you know of many 
young people who commune with 
their souls? The word “soul” means 
little to a young person. He must 
mature a little more before he meets 
his own. 

“Love.” You older people chuckle 
at our puppy love. You also know that 
the love of a child for its parents is 
a taking sort of love. You know that 
as yet we have not experienced “true 
love,” the giving sort of love, agape 
as the theologians call it. How can we 
know the love a husband has for his 
wife or a mother has for her children? 
We are not husbands or parents. We 
do not know that meaning of the 
word. 

Do you see? There’s a problem 
here. The church uses words which 
we do not-really understand. 

And which of us young people 
knows the meaning of “Peace?” 


Our CIVILIZATION brings with it 
difficulties also. We have warped the 
value of science out of its proportion. 
You know that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. We teach science in 
our high schools, but just a smattering 
of it. The tragedy is that we teach 
our science as if it were final, inalter- 
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able truth. This is strange, becausé 
any scientist does not believe this. 
He knows that science is a growing, 
changing thing; that nothing about it - 
is ultimate or inviolate. 

You see the problem is not that 
we have science, but that we mis- 
understand science. Most reputable 
scientists have a profound respect for 
religion. But the battles between the 
bigoted scientists and the bigoted 
churchmen are the ones that hit the 
headlines. We have mis-instructed 
our young people in science and we 
have given many of them the fantastic 
idea that religion and science are op- 
posed. This is a scientific age and 
as goes the age, so goes the youth. 
If we perpetuate the myth that sci- 
ence and religion are opposed, youth 
will say, “Then religion must go.” 


FINALLY IS THE DIFFICULTY that — 
were too big for our breeches. I 
think that this applies to all young | 
people. We want to be modern, so- 
phisticated. And somehow we have 
the notion that sophistication means — 
that we must be skeptical of anything © 
traditional, including religion. But I — 
don’t think you worry much about — 
this. You know we'll outgrow it. 

Yes, we'll outgrow it. We'll out-_ 
grow it all. But if, in the meantime, 
we have dropped our church contacts — 
how many of us do you think will — 
return? | 

You see, it’s important, very im-— 
portant to the life of our church. — 
I can’t answer it. I’m too close to it. — 

These are the “childish things” of 
which St. Paul spoke. But to us they — 
are very real. Please don’t tell us that 
we'll outgrow them. Weve impatient. 
We can’t wait for that... 
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How to keep on top of 


Loucliness 


school, is a fairly bright boy. 

From an early age he has been a 
lonely fellow, never going to parties 
and little interested in group activi- 
ties. His teachers have frequently 
commented on his “ability to study 
hard and keep quiet even when the 
rest of the class seemed to be fussy.” 
Lately, Jim’s test grades have been 
going down, although he is studying 
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By Earl T. Knaus, Jr. 


more than ever, and he seems rather 
gloomy at times. What might be the 
trouble here? 

Excessive competitiveness leads 
some people to severe feelings of in- 
feriority. What would you suggest to 
the junior who has an unpleasant 
home life and makes up her mind to 
“drown her troubies” by joining every 
club in the activity program that is 
open to her? Would these extra ac- 
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tivities be good or bad for her mental 
hygiene? 

These “Problems to Ponder” cited 
in Crawford and Woodward's Better 
Ways of Growing Up indicate how 
feelings of insecurity, inferiority, and 
loneliness bring heartache and dis- 
couragement upon us. All of us have 
such feelings at one time or another, 
to a greater or lesser extent. 

Often in our family relationships 
we develop the feeling of not fitting. 
A recent cartoon pictured a girl pa- 
rading up and down in front of her 
home carrying a placard which read: 
“My Parents are Unfair!” Inside the 
house looking out the window were 
her parents and the mother was say- 
ing to father, “She thinks she can 
raise her allowance that way!” 

Yes, we feel that we are misunder- 
stood. In our social relationships we 
often develop inferiority complexes 
and the feeling of being “different.” 
Sometimes we even have feelings of 
guilt, why or for what we do not 
always understand. So we become 
confused, upset and depressed. We 
are lonely. 


That one solitary life 

But to feel solitary is not unusual. 
To complain of being alone, without 
sympathy and misunderstood is gen- 
eral enough. People of all ages, times 
and places have had this experience. 

That greatest and finest of all per- 
sons, our Lord, was lonely. In many 
respects he was the most solitary per- 
son that ever lived. Shortly before 
his trial and crucifixion he said to his 
disciples, “Behold, the hour cometh, 
yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone... .” 
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And it was very much like that — 
throughout his life on earth. He was” 


often alone, even when the crowds 


thronged about him, for none clearly — 


understood his mission and message 
while he was still in the flesh. 


When he was but twelve years old : 


his parents found him in the temple, 


hearing the doctors and asking them — 


questions. Great thoughts were in his 


soul and expanding views of life and — 


his own destiny. 


There are moments when each of — 


us is made acutely aware of the deep- 
er things of life. Moments when we 


stumble against the Eternal and grope ~ 


after God’s plan for us. And we must 
stand alone at such times as the lad 


Jesus did in the temple. No wonder — 


he spoke those poignant and lonely 
words, “How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” 

Again, solitude was felt by Jésus in 
his trials. In the desert being tempted, 
in Pilate’s judgment-hall, in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, He was a lonely 
person. 

And alone must all of us meet our 
hours of trial. As each of us matures 
and gathers wisdom by the sometimes 
bitter fruits of experience, we realize 
that we must think alone, decide 
alone, act alone and suffer alone. We 
have our own lives to live and we 
alone shall be accountable for them. 

Once more, Jesus was alone in dy- 
ing. The hour had come and the dis- 
ciples were gone and he was, as he 
predicted, left alone. And so must 
each of us face death. 


: The uses of solitude 


We can learn from Jesus that all of 
us must suffer solitude. But we can 
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also learn from him the use of such 
an experience. 

We note that those moments of 
solitude were not frustrating or dam- 
aging to the life of Christ. He went 
on to live a thoroughly victorious life. 
And this he did because, though he 
foresaw that his friends would scat- 
ter and leave him, he knew that “I 
am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.” 

It was because Jesus had this faith 
and stuck to it that we don’t pity or 
feel sorry for him. Rather, we adore 
and reverence him. And we can have 
the- same faith—the confidence that 
God doesn’t just leave us alone to 
face the dark, that he isn’t going to 
back out on us when the going gets 
rough, that he is with us in our strug- 
gle until at last each of us can say, 
“It is finished.” 

Whenever we are depressed, feeling 
that no one cares or understands, 
trembling with fear and insecurity, 
we need to look again at the cross and 
there we will see, as Arthur John Gos- 
sip says in Experience Worketh Hope, 
“that God forsakes no man; that he is 
not out of it all, indifferent to it all, 
as we had thought, but at the heart 
of all the suffering and sorrow of the 
world, bearing it for us and with us, 
finding some way—heedless of what 
the cost to him may be—of saving us 
who have brought ruin on ourselves. 
Sorrow and trouble come and we 
can see no reason for it . . . And our 
eyes turn to Calvary instinctively .. . 
up that steep, stony, desperate way, 
look what God has accomplished for 
the world! And you too he has not 
forsaken.” 

The use of loneliness is that it gives 
God an opening wedge into our lives. 
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It throws us upon his help and 
strength. It makes us realize that in 
the deeps of life we need to rely on 
something more than the false crutch- 
es of our self-centeredness. 

“Had the Son of man simply said, 
I can be alone, he would have said 
no more than any proud, self-relying 
man can say. But when he added, 
‘because the Father is with me,’ that 
independence assumed another char- 
acter, and self-reliance became only 
another form of reliance upon God.” 
(Frederick W. Robertson, Sermons) 


Dangers of lonelness 

There are two ways which can be- 
come very bad ways to meet the prob- 
lem. They are the extremes of “flight” 
and “fight”. The story of James, with 
which: we opened our discussion, is 
an example of persons who run away 
from problems that ought to be faced. 
The other story of a girl who decided 
to “drown her troubles” by excessive, 
forceful activity is an example of per- 
sons who prefer to face the world 
and kick back. 

We need to beware of these two 
types of reaction and of going to se- 
vere extremes. We also need to be 
careful, on the one side, of taking 
“flight” when we should face and 
overcome our problems. On the other 
side, there are situations that can 
be managed best by mild methods and 
do not involve force and “fight.” 


What to do 
If. we feel lonely and are bothered 
by feelings of inferiority and inse- 
curity, there are several things we 
can do. 
First, examine the problem carefully 
to find the cause of the troublesome 
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feelings. We should do this in the 
light of the life and teachings of 
Christ, remembering that though he 
too suffered these things, they -were 
never a stone of stumbling to him, but 
that he used them as a stairway to 
a more abundant life. 

Second, we may need to talk out 
the problem frankly with a wise coun- 
selor. Perhaps our pastor, or some 
other mature Christian person we re- 
spect and feel free to talk with. May- 
be .a close and understanding friend 
can help: us. 

Third, if we find that we need to 
change certain of our attitudes and 
habits, then we will have to do so. 
Wishing never makes it so. A victor- 
ious and good life only comes to those 
who strive to do what must be done. 

And lastly, we need to cultivate 
those things, where we are, that make 
for wholesome and balanced social 
relationships. Being careful of the re- 
actions of “flight” and “fight”, we 
need to learn God’s purpose for our 
lives and serve that purpose. This is 
what the lad Jesus was doing in the 
temple. So, whatever our situation, 
whether daughter or son, student, 
brother or sister, that is the place for 
us to work out God’s purpose. And 
whatever our talents and _ training, 
whether music, mathematics, crafts, 
those are the tools given us to ac- 
complish that purpose. 


* * 


Leading the discussion 

Start with an informal discussion of 
the two “Problems to Ponder” cited at 
the beginning of the article. This ought 
to be an entering wedge into the sub- 
ject. 

Try to get the group to give illustra- 
tions out of their own experience. The 
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story of the girl parading up and down | 
in front of her home might be a way to” 
get such a sharing of actual experiences — 
started. 


Now shift the attention of the group 
to Jesus. It might be well to go into 
some detail showing how he suffered 
loneliness. Perhaps two or three mem-_ 
bers of the group could be asked a week 
or two ahead of time to look of such— 
instances as the Garden of Gethsemane, 
the crucifixion, etc. They could then 
share their thoughts with the group— 
during the discussion. 

In the section on “The Uses of Lone- 
liness” make every effort to show how 
practical and important this is. Point 
out that as we grow older and think and 
act more and more for ourselves we must 
learn a kind of self-reliance which is 
rooted in our faith in God. This is a 
difficult idea but a critically important 
one for young people to think about.. — 


If you want further examples of the | 


reactions of “flight” and “fight” they can — 
be found in Better Ways of Growing 
Up, page 76f. If your pastor, counsellor, 
or the library do not have this book 
then the group ought to buy it. (United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

The last section on “What to Do” 
provides an opportunity to work out 
definite ways and means of mastering 
loneliness, The last of the four sugges- 
tions is especially practical. Here is the 
place to discuss such things as improving 
dressing habits, language, manners, etc. 
as ways of enabling persons to enter 
into group activities without fear or 
showiness. In connection with this you 
might close the discussion by using the 
self-quiz for gaining self-confidence and 
self-reliance found in Better Ways of 
Growing Up, page 125. If you use this 
it would be well to type or mimeograph 
enough copies of the quiz so that each 
member of the group might have one to— 
keep. 
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A Study of the Book of Judges 
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It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a people there lived whom we may know 
By the name of the Israeli; 

And this people they lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by Thee.* 


If this were true—if the people of 
Israel had had no other thought than 
the love of God—then the book of 
Judges would probably never have 
been written. Judges, you see, is the 
story of what happened to the Israel- 
ites whenever they forgot God. 

Written over a period of several 
centuries by a number of men un- 
known to us, the book traces the his- 
tory of the “children of Israel” over 
some two hundred years, beginning 
at the death of Joshua in about 1250 
eBilG, 

Under Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, the Israelites had made great 
strides in the conquest of Canaan, the 
Promised Land. At his death however, 
much still remained to be done. The 
people had split up into the twelve 
tribes, each going its separate way to 
settle down in the territory assigned 
to it. (See map.) In many instances, 
the Israelites merely moved in with 
the present inhabitants of the land, 
the Canaanites, and the two peoples 
lived side by side in a more-or-less 
peaceful fashion. 

In any such situation, there is 
bound to be a certain interchange of 
ideas, of culture and customs, and 
of sons and daughters in intermar- 
riage—and so there was between the 


*With apologies to E. A. Poe. 
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Israelites and their Canaanite neigh- 
bors. 
But it didn’t stop there. The Ca- 
naanites, native to that land, were 
more successful at farming—the chief — 
occupation—than were: the Israelites, 
who had been a nomadic people for 
several generations. The Israelites, in- — 
stead of attributing their difficulties to 
a lack of farming skill, began to won- 
der if maybe it was a matter of di- 
vine assistance, if maybe the god of — 
the Canaanites was doing a better — 
job of helping his people than was 
their own God. Some of them, be- — 
coming discouraged, began to wor- 
ship Baal in the hope that they might 
secure for themselves more prosperous 
farming. ; 


Faith in God; 


Peace 
God sends Judge 
a Judge dies 
People cry People 
to God ior et 
° 


People begin Idol - worship — 


to repent 
, 


Foreign 
Oppression ty 


Here began the cycle which is re- 
peated so many times in Judges, a 


cycle of forgetting God and of. re- 
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turning to*him, as illustrated in the is described in 2:11-23, a section in 
accompanying diagram. This cycle which the author outlines the theme 
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of the whole book. In the brief story 
of Othniel, the first judge, we find it 
described even more concisely: 

And the children of Israel did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and forgat the Lord 
their God, and served Baalim . . . There- 
fore the anger of the Lord was hot against 
Israel, and he sold them into the hand of 
Chushan . . . And when the children of 
Israel cried unto the Lord, the Lord raised 
up a deliverer to the children of Israel, 
who delivered them, even Othniel . . . And 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and 
he judged Israel, and went out to war, 
and the Lord delivered Chushan . . . into 
his hand . . . And the land had rest forty 
years; and Othniel the son of Kenaz died. 
And the children of Israel did evil again 
in the sight of the Lord . . . (3:7-12) 

That’s just the way the cycle re- 
curred, again and again. When all was 
going well, the Israelites soon forgot 
God and worshipped idols. Then, 
weakened by their lack of faith in 
God, they fell into evil times, and suf- 
fered oppression under a foreign king. 
But as soon as they repented of their 
evil, and cried to the Lord for help, 
the Lord raised up a deliverer, a 
judge, who saved them from their 
enemies. As long as that judge lived, 
they remembered what the Lord had 
done for them through him. But as 
soon as the judge died, they forgot the 
Lord and began to worship idols and 
... here we go again! 

That is the theme of the book, and 
these same phrases are found repeated 
over and over, as the author tries to 
drive home the point to his readers, 
the Israelites of a later period. He 
shows them that it is ungrateful of 
them to forget God, because they owe 
God worship and praise for all he 
has done for them—and that, more- 
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over, it isn’t a very profitable thing 
to turn your back on your God. The 
Israelites learned it the hard way. 


AND Now How ABourT these judges? 
Who or what were they? First of all, 
they're not what we think of when we 
speak of a judge—a “Your Honor” 
elected by the people to preside at a 
formal trial. A judge in Israel was 
more likely to be a military hero who 
had won a place in the hearts of the 
people and was therefore looked up 
to in peacetime for counsel and guid- 
ance. He had no official position and 
no legal authority, except as he was 
supported by public opinion. Yet he 
often wielded a powerful influence 
for good, because he also served the 
function of a religious leader, calling 
upon the people to remain loyal to 
God. Such were the judges for whom 
this book was named. | 

The story of the judges begins with 
an introductory section (1:1, 2:5) in 
which the settlement of the tribes of 
Israel in Canaan is discussed. The 
various tribes did not “drive out the 
inhabitants . . . but dwelt among the 
Canaanites, the inhabitants of the 
land.” This resulted in the beginning 
of the worship of the Canaanites 
idols. ; 

A break in the story occurs (2:6— 
3:6) as the author takes time out 
to emphasize the theme of the book, 
to make sure that his readers don't 
miss the point. He wants them te 
realize the dangerous consequences ol 
the cycle. 

Othniel, whose history we have al 
ready sketched above, was the firs 
judge (3:7-11). By his valor in bat 
tle, he had won Achsah, the daughter 
of Caleb, as his wife (1;12-15). After 
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enduring oppression by the Meso- 
potamians for eight years, the Israel- 
ites repented and asked God for help. 
“The Lord raised up a deliverer”— 
Othniel—who defeated Chushan-rish- 


athaim in battle, and ruled for forty - 


years of peace. 

But no sooner was Othniel dead 
than the Israelites forgot the Lord— 
and the Moabites conquered them. 
After serving Eglon. king of the 
Moabites, for eighteen years, the Is- 
raelites repented again, and Ehud the 
left-handed (3:12-30) a man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, became judge. 
Sent on a diplomatic mission to Eglon 
in Gilgal, Ehud became his people's 
hero by assassinating Eglon. As a 
southpaw, Ehud was able to extend 
his empty right hand in greeting, and 
still draw and wield his dagger with 
his left hand. 

Shamgar, a sort of minor Samson, 
gets but brief mention (3:31)—his 
one recorded feat was the slaying of 
six hundred men with an ox-goad, a 
long stick pointed at one end (similar 
‘o Robin Hood’s quarterstaff). 


Now THE WOMEN come into their 
ywn. Deborah, the judge whose head- 
quarters were on Mt. Ephraim (not 
‘ar north of Jerusalem), and Jael, a 
housewife” (her only description is 
as “the wife of Heber’), are the hero- 
mes of the next story (4:1—5:381). 
Deborah the prophetess called upon 
Barak, a military leader from the 
1orthern tribe of Naphtali, to lead 
he armies of Israel against Sisera, the 
reneral of the Canaanite armies. With 
he help of Deborah and of a torren- 
ial rainstorm, Barak defeated Sisera, 
vho fled the battle, only to meet his 
eath at the hands of Jael. 
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The name Gideon suggests to us 
the so-called “Gideon Bibles” in mil- 
lions of hotel rooms all over the 
world, But the original Gideon was 
one of the judges, called by God to 
save the Israelites from the Midianites 
and from, the worship of the Baalim 
(6:1-8:35). After he had routed the 
Midianites with his band of three 
hundred trumpeters, Gideon was of- 
fered the kingship by his countrymen. 
He refused it, saying, “The Lord shal! 
rule over you.” 

After Gideon’s death, one of his 
sons, Abimelech (8:81, 9:57), usurped 
the power over Israel by slaying all 
but one of his seventy brothers. His 
glory, however, was short-lived, and 
his end was untimely: “A certain wo- 
man cast a piece of millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
his skull.” This story is most noted 
for the famous parable of the trees 
(9:7-21), told by Jotham, the sole 
surviving brother. 

Two other judges followed in quick 
succession, Tola of the tribe of Is- 
sacher (10:1-2) and Jair of the tribe 
of Gad (10:3-5), but we know little 
of their stories. After them there was 
another period in which “the children 
of Israel did evil again in the sight 
of the Lord” (10:6-18), and again a 
deliverer was needed. 

This deliverer was Jephthah (11:1- 
12:7), another judge from the tribe 
of Gad (later known as “Gilead”). 
Jephthah was an outstanidng military 
leader, who defeated the Ammonites. 
But he is most commonly known for 
the vow which he took before the 
battle: “Whatsoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, 
when [ return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Ammon, shall surely be the 
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Lord’s and I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering.” Little did he expect 
he would be greeted first by ‘his 
daughter, his only child. But Jephthah 
was a man of his word, “who did 
with her according to his vow.” 

There are times when it is better 
to break a vow than to commit so 
grievous a sin—as Luther broke his 
monastic vow when his conscience 
would no longer permit him to remain 
within the Catholic church. Surely 
this was+a time when Jephthah’s 
vow, which never should have been 
made at all, should have been broken. 
But it was not, and Jephthah’s 
daughter has come down to us as a 
symbol of innocent suffering. 

Ibzan (12:8-10) of Bethlehem (of 
the tribe of Zebulon, not Judah); 
Elon (12:11-12) of the tribe of Zeb- 
ulon; and Abdon (12:13-15) of Pira- 
thon, in Ephraim—these three were 
subsequent judges of Israel of whom 
we know little but their names. 

The mighty man of Israel, Samson 
(13:1—16-31) of the tribe of Dan, is 
the last judge whose story is recorded 
in Judges. Here was a man who had 
a most auspicious beginning, but who, 
like the prodigal son, “wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living.” In _ his 
death, he tried to atone for the sins 
of his life-whether he succeeded or 
not is at best a matter of conjecture. 

The book of Judges does not end 
with the story of Samson, however, 
for there are five remaining chapters. 
These tell two stories which reveal 
an insight into the life of the times. 
Micah (not the prophet) set up a 
houseful of idols and hired a Levite 
as his priest. A company of Danites 
passing by offered the priest a better 
job with them, so he joined them, 
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taking all Micah’s idols with him. 

Chapters 19-21 tell of a war in 
which all the tribes, “from Dan even 
to Beer-sheba,” sought to get revenge 
on the tribe of Benjamin for their 
shameful treatment of a Levite and 
his concubine who were their guests. 

The book closes with the statement: 
“In those days there was no king in 
Israel; every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” Contrast this 
with the verses which represent our 
aim in these studies in Judges, He- 
brews 12:1-2. The author has been 
describing the heroes of faith, in- 
cluding in his list Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, and Jephthah, and then says: 
“Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and fin- 
isher of our faith.” It makes a differ-_ 
ence whether our eyes are turned in- 
ward or upward. 


* * 


@ HERE’S HOW ... 
Pantomime—Enacted as narrator reads 
Judges 2:11-23. Four characters: 2 Is- 
raelites, 1 judge, 1 oppressor, dressed in 
appropriate costume. Stage setting: 
floodlight shining offstage right repre- — 
senting light of God’s truth. Statue on ~ 
pedestal left representing Baal. . 
As curtain opens, two Israelites are — 
seen bowing to Baal (v. 11). Oppressor — 
comes from left and strikes them to the ~ 
ground (v. 14). Judge comes from right, 
drives oppressor off left (v. 16) and 
tries to lead people to light. (v. 18). — 
Judge goes out right, people go back to — 
idol (v. 19). 7 
Map talk — Explain stories told in 


Judges by illustrating on large map. 
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Committee reports—l. Historical  set- 
ting. 2. Theme of book. 3, Structure of 
book (here, separate reports could be 
made briefly on each of the main 
judges). 4. Values for our lives to be 
found in Judges. 


Discussion questions— 

1. Would the lot of the Israelites have 
been very different if the conquest of 
Canaan had been completed? (See 
Judges 2:1-4.) 

2. Where else in history can we find 
a recurrence of the cycle so common in 
this book? 

8. Indicate on the map the various 
localities in which these judges lived, 
fought, and died. 

4. Retell the parable of the trees 


(9:7-21) in your own words, and ex- 


plain its meaning. 

5. What do you think Jephthah should 
have done about his vow? What would 
you have done? 

6. Discuss the last paragraph of the 
topic, with the two contrasting passages. 
In what way are we better able than 
the Israelites to know and do the will 
of God? 

Other ways—There are plenty of them; 
but do NOT just read topic material! 


@ HERE’S WHERE. . 

Davis, John D. The Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, revised by Henry 
S. Gehman, (Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1944), Articles on “Judge” 
and “Judges,” pp. 337-339; also ar- 
ticles on individual judges. 


Alleman, Herbert C., and Flack, Elmer 
E.,. eds. Old Testamentary Commen- 
tary (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1948), pp. 20-42, 354-371. 


Dummelow, J. R., ed. A Commentary 
on the Holy Bible (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1946), pp. 155-172. 


Alleman, Herbert C. The Old Testament: 
A Study (Philadelphia: ULPH, 1935), 
pp. 34-42, 
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Wright, George E., and Filson, Floyd V., 
eds. The Westminster Historical Atlas 
to the Bible (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1945), pp. 32-36, 42-46. 

Browne, Lewis. The Graphic Bible. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939), pp. 
32-37. 

Hurlbut, Jesse L. Hurlbut’s Story of the 
Bible (Philadelphia: Winston, 1932), 
Stories 8-138, pp. 182-214. 

Bowie, Walter R. The Story of the Bible 
(New York: Abingdon, 1934), Chap- 
ters XII-XIII, pp. 134-162. 

Bradford, Roark. Ol Man Adam an His 
Chillun (Harrisburg, Pa.) Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Co., 1944), pp. 117-128, 
135-139. 

Morton, H. V. Women of the Bible 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, ,1941), pp. 
85-99. 

Lofts, Norah. Women in the Old Testa- 
ment. (New York: Macmillan, 1949), 
pp. 57-86. 

Various versions of the Bible: 
Authorized (or King James) Version. 
Revised Version (English Revised or 

American Standard). 
James Moffatt’s The Holy Bible: A 
New Translation. 

Smith and Goodspeed’s The Complete 
Bible: An American Translation. 
Jewish Publication Society's The Holy 

Scriptures: ANew Translation (1917). 


@® HERE’S POWER... 

(Keep in mind the fact that the wor- 
ship service should be in line with both 
the theme of this study and the season of 
the church year. The following can help 
to make your meeting more meaningful 
in this respect: ) 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help In Ages 
Past” (our theme hymn). 

Scripture: Hebrews 11:32-34, 39 12:2, 

Prayer: CYH Prayer No. 30 or No. 31, 
PSH Prayer No. 82. 

Hymn: “The God of Abraham Praise” 
(based on the ancient Hebrew melody, 
Yigdal) or “Who Is On The Lord’s 
Side?” 
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school teacher, “do you know 

for whom you were named?” 
“Yes, of course,” replied the cute 
blonde, with one eye on the football 
player in the next class, “my great- 
aunt Matilda, on my mother’s side, 
whose middle name was Deborah.” 


Well, at least the teacher had tried 
to.open her session with an interesting 
approach, as all the books said was 
proper. 

; As long as were on the subject, 
have you heard of the woman in the 
Bible who made such a name for her- 


self that people are still giving their 
t S daughters her name? The word “Deb- 
é ee orah” itself means “the bee.” And the 


original Deborah certainly lived up 
to it. In addition to being a house- 
wife and mother, she was known as a 
judge—one to whom all the Israelites 
looked for answers to their problems 
and help in times of need. And the 
Canaanites certainly found that she 
had a stinger. It was due to her in- 
spired challenge that the Israelites 
overthrew their oppressive govern- 
ment and subdued them. 


JUDGES II ee LD) ‘schoot asked the Sunday 


We read first this description of her 
in the book of Judges, the fourth 
chapter: “And Deborah, a prophetess, 
the wife of Lapidoth, she judged Is- 

a rael at that time.” 
The Canaanites 
“AT THAT TIME” was a time of sor- 
row and misery for the Israelites. 
learned They had brought it on themselves. 
But God was sorrowing with them 
° e and wanted to help them if they 
that this housewife would just turn once again to him. 
They seemed to have forgotten the 


h ° wisdom and strength that would be 
ad a stinger available to them if they worshiped 
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him. They ignored the rules of living., 
which he had set down for them and — 
led the sinful lives that were a part 
of the worship of pagan gods. “Every 
man did that which was right in his 
own eyes” (Judges 21:25b). As a re- 
sult, no one cared for anyone else, 
and each was interested in satisfying 
only his own desires. 

Naturally, the Israelites became 
weak—as a nation, and as individuals. 
This fact soon became apparent to 
the Canaanites, who decided to take 
over the land and enslave them. 
Things got so bad the Israelites were 
afraid to live in their villages and took 
to the hills. They could not even use 
the main roads for fear of the Ca- 
naanites. Finally, after twenty years 
of this, the Israelites remembered the 
powerful help of the God of their 
fathers, and they began to pray to 
him for deliverance. 

Deborah was the faithful servant 
through whom God chose to work. 
She was living between Ramah and 
Bethel (see map) in the southern part 
of the country, but she was well ac- 
quainted with conditions all over 
since so many people came to seek 
her counsel. 

She had heard of a capable leader 
named Barak, living in the northern 
part of the country. Barak was famil- 
iar with the activities of Sisera, the 
leading Canaanite general, who, with 
his army, was established in the north. 
So Deborah sent to Kedesh a message 
for Barak, a member of the tribe of 
Naphtali. Barak came down to dis- 
cuss this call with her. As he listened 
to her inspired plans and saw her 
confidence in God’s help, he, too, be- 
came fired with a desire to free his 
people. But when he remembered the 
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hundreds of iron chariots which Sis- 
era's army boasted, and the complete 
lack of weapons in the Israelite army, 
his zeal for action dropped hopelessly. 
He was, however, unable to cool the 
burning hopes of Deborah, and finally 
agreed to round up an army and lead 
it against Sisera if Deborah would ac- 
company them. 

At the end of the battle, he was to 
remember the warning that Deborah 
had given him at this time, “Not- 
withstanding, the journey that thou 
takest shall not be for thine honour; 
for the Lord shall sell Sisera into the 
hand of a woman.” 

Barak sent word to the tribes that 
could be reached to gather at Kedesh 
to plan the revolt against the Ca- 
naanite tyrants. Not all of the tribes 
responded because some were not 
feeling so badly the oppression, or 
were busy fighting off a tribe of in- 
vaders or were doing a pretty good 
business with the enemy and didn’t 
want to antagonize them. A good- 
sized group, however, presented them- 
selves to Barak, and followed him to 
Mt. Tabor to plan their strategy with 
Deborah. The flat summit of this hill 
(which commanded from the north- 
east the Plain of Esdraelon through 
which the River Kishon flowed) made 
an excellent position from which the 
Israelites could charge down into the 
plain which was held by Sisera and 
his army. 


Rumor oF THE HEBREW uprising 
reached the camp of Sisera . . . Horse- 
men and chariots dashed across the 
small stream, confident of victory over 
that mob of wild farmers waiting 
dully on the strip of plain between 
them and the low hills beyond . . . 
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“Peals of thunder echoed through 
the hills, and a blazing flash of light- 
ning seemed to split the cloud wide 
open as it hung over the heads of the 
Canaanites who now stood still in 
horror. Down came the rain like a 
savage flood. 

“*Yahweh (God) has come in the 
storm cloud to help us!’ shouted the 
Hebrews. 

“The ground was turned into a sea 
of mud beneath the feet of the Ca- 
naanites. Their clothes and their wea- 
pons were soaked, their eyes blinded. 
They thrashed about helplessly while 
their horses Jeaped and bucked fran- 
tically. The chariot wheels bogged 
down. Sisera’s mighty army soon 
broke into a disorderly mob. Each 
man was bent only upon trying te 
save himself. 

“All together, they tumed about, 
intending to go back across the Ki- 
shon River, but it was no longer the 
little, peaceful stream they had 
crossed a short while before. In its 
place, a raging torrent was pouring 
fiercely down and rushing out over 
its banks . . . The shouting crowds of 
Hebrew tribesmen, caring not for 
mud or rain, bore down upon the 
floundering, ruined troops of Sisera. 
The strong proud Canaanite enemy 
was being beaten, and was fleeing in 
terror, with Barak and his men in 
hot pursuit.” [John W. Flight, The 
Drama of Ancient Israel (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1949), pp. 34-35. ] 

Sisera abandoned his chariot and 
ran for his life. Finally, fatigued and 
frightened, he reached the tent home 
of Heber and Jael, a Kenite family of 
nomads who were on good terms with 
the Canaanites. Jael recognized him. 
She realized how the battle must have 
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gone (which results she had secretly 
desired), and also realized that the 
escape of the general could mean 
that the battle was fought to no avail. 
So she invited him into her tent and 
killed him. When Barak raced up to 
the tent, Jael showed him the body 
of Sisera lying on the ground with a 
nail through his head. 

The death of Sisera meant that it 
was comparatively easy for the Is- 
raelites to gain complete control of the 
Canaanites and thereby to establish 
peaceful conditions in the land. This 
prevailed as long as the judges, Deb- 
orah and Barak, were there to remind 
them of God’s power and help, and of 
the need to worship him. 

Tuis story of Deborah and Barak 
and Jael is told in two separate ways 
in the fourth and fifth chapters of 
Judges. The fifth chapter, beginning 
with the second verse and including 
all but the last half of the last verse, 
is called the Song of Deborah. 

It is the high point in the book of 
Judges and the oldest ballad of the 
Bible. Its style is typical of the Bibli- 
cal Hebrew poetry in its parallelism; 
and particularly, its progressive par- 
allelism. It was no doubt written soon 
after the battle by Deborah herself. 

For centuries the Hebrews sang it, 
and thus it served to unite them to- 
gether in loyalty to each other and to 
their God who had made the victory 
possible. It is a battle song full of 
vivid detail, and exultantly triumph- 
ant. But it begins and ends with 
praise to God, giving the glory to 
God, rather than crediting men. Thus 
it reflected the humble spirit of Deb- 
orah, “the bee,” who served her Lord 
well. The writer concludes story with 
the phrase, “and the land had rest 
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forty years.” Only when God is wor- 
shiped throughout the land can there 
be peace anywhere. 


@ HERE’S HOW... 
Debate—Resolved: That Jael’s deed 
was more praiseworthy than Delilah’s. 


Pantomime—enacted as the Song of 
Deborah (Judges 5:2-3la) is well read. 
Eight characters needed to depict three 
scenes. 

1. Deborah urging Barak to lead the 

army. 

2. The battle (Deborah, Barak, 2 
Israelites, Sisera in chariot, 2 
Canaanites. ) 

3. Jael and Sisera. 

Character study—Discuss the following 
people, their personalities and deeds: 
Deborah, Barak, Jael. 

Committee reports—1. Story of Deb- 
orah. 2.. Song of Deborah (its place in 
Jewish tradition, its importance in Bibli- 
cal history, its place in the literature of 
the world). 3. Women as leaders today. 

Discussion questions— 

1. Discuss Jael’s deed from the angle 
of (a) expediency of war, (b) 
moral aspect. 

2. Why was Baraak lacking in faith 
and courage—or was he? 

3. Apply the truths in Judges 5:2 to 
our lives today. 

4. Investigate the part that iron 
played in this battle and in the 
lives of these Israelites. 

5. Why does the ordinary social po- 
sition of a woman in an ancient 
oriental land make Deborah’s 
actions even more marvelous? 


@ HERE’S POWER... 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help In Ages 
Past” 

Scripture: John 5:22-27 

Prayer: CYH Prayer No. 66, PSH Prayer 
No. 50 

Hymn: “O Where Are Kings and Em- 
pires Now?” 
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JUDGES III 


Lamps and Pitchers 


Or 


The Charge of the Three Hundred 


IDEON began to doubt the wis- 
G dom of his plans as he peered 

down from the hill into the Val- 
ley of Jezreel (see map) which was 
covered with the tents and camels of 
the Midianite invaders. He looked 
back at his men—who numbered only 
three hundred and he wondered. 


The events which had led up to 
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this moment flashed through his mind. 
Once more he heard the call from 
God which had come when he was 
attempting to thresh out the few stalks 
of wheat he had managed to hide 
from the Midianites. 


His blood boiled as he thought of 
the way his people had been forced to 
live these past seven years. The 
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Midianites had come each harvest 
season like a plague of grasshoppers. 
Behind them they left desolation and 
death. His hand longed to avenge 
the murder of his brothers. 


There was no question in his mind 
that it was right that they were 
gathered there to throw off these per- 
secutors. He knew, too, that the Lord 
was with them. Had he not twice 
been given signs in the fleece he had 
set out which proved that God had 
chosen him to lead his people to 
freedom? He could see in his mind’s 
eye how wet the fleece had been that 
first day when the ground had been 
perfectly dry around it, and how it 
was completely dry the next day even 
though there was dew on all the 
ground. 


It was just this method of warfare 
that had Gideon all confused. God 
wanted to lead his people back to 
him through Gideon. That was why 
only three hundred men (each man, 
however, a good warrior, alert and 
obedient as proved by tests) were 
there to do battle with the oppressors. 
God wanted everyone to realize it was 
his might and power, and not man’s, 
that would do this marvelous deed. 


Iv WAS A TERRIBLY big undertaking. 
Gideon wished he might have just 
one more sign to foretell the promised 
victory. Quietly, with his servant, he 
made his way down the hillside, 
right into the Midianite encampment. 
Suddenly he stopped and listened to 
some men talking in one of the tents. 


“Don’t you know what your dream 


really means?” one voice questioned. 
“Tt’s a sign that this Gideon and his 
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Israelites are going to attack us and 
be the victors! Haven’t you heard the 
rumors going around the camp 
about the funny things he is doing? 
He puts these men to all kinds of 
queer tests, and if they don’t pass, 
they have to go home. He must have 
an awful lot of men, or else some 
new weapons, if he can be _ that 
choosy. I tell you, I don’t like the 
sound of it at all.” 


Satisfied when he heard of this un- 
rest in the Midianite army, Gideon 
gave thanks to God for this further 
encouragement and asked continued 
guidance. Then he made his way 
back up the hill to give the orders for 
his men to attack. 


The men were more than amazed 
to learn of Gideon’s inspired strategy. 
He planned for them to go down to 
the Valley of Jezreel armed only with 
trumpets, pitchers, and torches. 


‘Gideon went on with his explana- 
tion, “The Lord of Israel will be with 
us. He wants us to throw off these 
oppressors so that we can worship 
him in freedom. He wants us to know 


With the help of God 
Gideontandssthandtaies 
men threw the whole Mid- 
ianite camp into utter 
confusion. _ 
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of his power and might, just as our 


fathers did. He will give to us the . 


victory if we only believe in him.” 
Thus armed with their confidence 
in the Lord, they slung trumpets over 
their shoulders and carried the torches 
hooded by pitchers. Stealthily, they 
encircled the camp of the sleeping 
Midianites. Suddenly a loud trumpet 
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a, messenger to the tribe of Ephraim, 
warning them to guard all the fords. 
Ephraim complied and captured two 
of the Midianite princes. 

When the Ephraimites reported to 
Gideon on their success, however, 
they complained because they had 
not been included in the original 
battle. Gideon, however, with diplo- 


In selecting his army Gideon watched how men drank from the stream 


call was heard. Then a blast of noise 
raised the desert invaders from their 
beds in chaotic distress. 

The men tried to flee from the circle 
of lights that came steadily closer, 
but they were trampled by the tright- 
ened camels or slashed by the swords 
of their fellows who struck out blindly 
not caring if, in the dark, they 
wounded friend or foe. 

Some of them did escape, fleeing 
for their lives to cross the Jordan into 
the desert. Gideon, seeing this, sent 
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macy typical of his family, was able 
to smooth things cver. 

Gideon and his army, continued 
their pursuit of the Midianites who 
were headed for their desert strong- 
hold. He stopped off briefly in the 
town of Succoth io ask for provisions, 
but was mocked and refused. The 
townsmen of Penuel likewise pro- 
voked his wrath. So he and his men 
sped on, vowing to take revenge. 
Their venture was successful, and the 
remaining leaders were captured. 
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These were taken back to Succoth 
and Penuel to be flaunted before the 
citizens. Then Gideon took his re- 
venge on the two cities and the Mid- 
ianite leaders for their deeds. 


WHEN GIDEON RETURNED to his 
home, the people clamored to make 
him their king. The Israelites still 
didn’t understand that the purpcse of 
all this was to get them to acknowl- 
edge and obey God as their king. . 

“Don’t you recall that the first 
thing I did after God called me’ to 
serve him was to destroy the altar to 
Baal and erect a worship center for 
our God?” Gideon reminded them 
“Don't you realize that it was because 
of him that we, with only three hun- 
dred men, could be victorious over 
the Midianites? I will not rule over 
you, neither shall my son rule over 
you: the Lord shall rule over you.” 

Then, with a sudden thought, he 
continued, “Give me the ornaments 
you took from the camels of the Mi- 
dianites. I shall make an ephod which 
will always serve to remind you of 
the battle with Midian, and of the 
God who led us.” 

Unfortunately, when Gideon died, 
the worship of the true God among 
the Israelites also died. They even 
went so far as to worship the ephod 


which he had made. 


* * 


@ HERE’S HOW ... 
Debate—Resolved: That Gideon’s need 
for signs showed insufficient faith. 
Dramatization—Use conversation and 
characters as given in the Bible account. 
Act I, scene 1—Gideon and the angel 
of the Lord—Judges 6:11-24. 
scene 2—Gideon destroys Baal’s altar 
—Judges 6:25-32. 
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Act II, scene 1—Gideon and his signs— 
Judges 6:36-40. 
scene 2—Gideon eavesdrops—Judges 
7:9-15. 
Act III, scene 1—The battle—Judges 
7:19-22. 
scene 2—Gideon refuses to be king— 
Judges 8:22, 23. 

Character study—Really delve into 
Gideon’s character, personality, and ac- 
tions. Decide which points are worthy of 
imitation. 

Committee reports—1. The story of 
Gideon. 2. Gideon’s two-fold purpose— 
(a) to restore worship of the true God, 
(b) to prevent oppression by the enemy. 

Discussion questions— 

1. How is it possible to discuss this 

topic if the story has not been 

read in the Bible? “Seek ye 

‘out the Book of the Lord 

(Judges 6, 7, and 8) and read”. 
Discuss Judges 6:13. Why this 

tendency to blame God for the 

evils of the world? 

3. Compare Gideon’s need for proof 

with the doubts of Thomas 
: (John 20:29). 

4. Investigate the battles which dur- 
ing the centuries have been 
fought in the Valley of Jezreel. 

5. Compare Elijah’s experience in I 
Kings 18:17-39 with the reply 
given by Joash, Gideon’s father, 
in Judges 7:30. 

6. Why is the Bible-distributing so- 
ciety of “Gideons” so named? 


bo 


@ HERE’S WHERE... 
We suggest the books listed under 
“The Bible’s Blood-and-Thunder Book”. 


@ HERE’S POWER... 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help In Ages 
Past” 

Scripture: Psalm 101. 

Prayer: CYH Prayer No. 57, PSH Prayer 
No. 38. 

Hymn: “Ancient of Days” 
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JUDGES—IV 


Samson 
the weak 
.  §trong man 
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Danite village of Zorah (due west 

of Jerusalem, half way to the 
coast), there lived a childless Hebrew 
couple, Manoah and his wife. Much 
as they wanted children, they had 
been unable to have any. 

One day “the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto the woman, and said 
unto her, ‘Behold now, thou art bar- 
ren, and bearest not; but thou shalt 
conceive, and bear a son.’ ” 

The angel didn’t stop there—he went 
on to give instructions concerning the 
boy’s upbringing. He was to be a 
Nazarite (see Numbers 6:2-21), a 
man whose life was wholly conse- 
crated to God. As a token of this vow. 
his hair was never to be cut nor his 
head shaved. 

When his wife told him about the 
visit of the angel, Manoah was amazed 
(naturally). He prayed the Lord to 
send the angel back, that he might 
repeat the promise and give them fur- 
ther instructions concerning the boy. 
The angel reappeared. This time he 
spoke with both Manoah and his wife, 
telling them of this wonderful thing 
that was to happen to them. Then, 
as Manoah offered a burnt offering 
to the Lord, “the angel did wondrous- 
ly’—he ascended up toward heaven 
with the flame of the sacrifice. 

In due time, the angel’s promise 
was fulfilled, and a son was born to 
the couple. They called him Samson 
—“and the child grew, and the Lord 
blessed him” (cf. Luke 2:40, 52). 


() =: upon a time, in the little 


IN THE pDAys of the judges, as we 
have seen, the Israelites were con- 
stantly at odds with one or more of 
their neighbors. This time it was the 
Philistines, a warlike people who had 
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come from their home on the island 
of Crete to invade Canaan (and for 
whom the country of Palestine is 
named!). The Philistines had settled 
along the southern coast of Canaan, 
in the region of Gaza and Askelon 
(see map). 

When, as a young man, Samson 
fell in love with a Philistine girl from 
Timnath (just “south of the border, 
down Philistine way”), his parents 
thought it was due to a rather per- 
verted sense of humor. But Samson 
insisted, and the arrangements were 
made for the wedding—a full-dress af- 
fair with no less than thirty ushers 
(chosen by the bride from among the 
Philistines) ! 

But we must back-track a moment. 
On one of his courting trips to Tim- 
nath, which was only about three 
miles from home, Samson had been 
attacked by a lion. Samson didn't 
think much of the lion’s nerve, so he 
tore him limb from limb with his 
bare hands. In time, the flesh rotted 
away, and all that was left was the 
skeleton. On his way to the wedding 
Samson noticed that a swarm of bees 
had taken over, and made a hive full 
of honey in the skeleton. 


Looking for something to amuse 
himself during the seven days of the 
marriage feast, Samson put a riddle 
to his thirty “ushers” (wagering with 
them thirty dress suits that they 
couldn’t solve it): 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” 

Not finding themselves as smart as 
they thought they were, the ushers 
went to the bride and threatened her, 
“Find out the meaning of the riddle 
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from your husband, or we'll burn up 
your house with you in it!” 

The bride did her best, and Sam- 
son finally broke down (what man 
can stand up against a woman’s 
tears?) and told her the answer. She 
passed it on, and the ushers came tri- 
umphantly to Samson and gave him 
the answer, also in a jingle: 

“What is sweeter than honey? 

And what is stronger than a lion?” 

Samson’t rather crude answer was 
typical of what passed for humor in 
his day: 

“If ye had not plowed with my 

heifer, 
Ye had not found out my riddle.” 

Samson was, to put it mildly, “burnt 
up.” Having lost the wager, he had to 
pay. So he went down to Askelon, a 
Philistine stronghold about twenty 
miles away, killed the first thirty men 
he met, and brought their clothes 
back to pay off the debt. Then, in a 
rage, he “went home to mother”! And 
the bride was given to the best man! 

That was the last straw! It touched 
off a series of avenging revenges 
which had all the marks of a vendetta 
or a mountain feud. 


AFTER THE RIDDLE incident had 
been pretty well forgotten, Samson’s 
anger cooled a bit. He went back to 
claim his bride. 

“Nothing doing,” said her father, 
“she’s took! But you can have her 
younger sister. She’s even prettier.” 

That didn’t make Samson very 
happy, so he set out to get revenge 
on these Philistine two-timers. He 
caught 300 foxes, and tied them to- 
gether by their tails, two by two. 
Then, tying a flaming torch to each 
pair of tails, he released the foxes 
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in the grain fields, the vineyards, and 
the orchards of Philistia. Then it was 
the Philistines’ turn to be burnt up. 

They had their revenge, too. Plac- 
ing the blame where it belonged, on 
the bride’s father, they burnt up both 
the bride and her father! Things were 
beginning to get messy! But Samson 
had to have his turn, and “he smote 
them hip and thigh with a great 
slaughter.” 

It didn’t stop there, not by any 
means. ‘This time the Philistines 
played it smart—they persuaded the 
men of the tribe of Judah, whom they 
had also subdued, to get Samson and 
turn him over to them. Samson per- 
mitted himself to be bound. But when 
he was given over to the Philistines, 
he merely flexed his muscles and broke 
the ropes that were binding him. 
Taking up the jawbone of an ass, he 
began swinging it around his head. 
When they counted up the dead 
Philistines, there were a thousand of 
them. 

Why is Samson called a judge? 
Remembering that a judge was pri- 
marily a deliverer, we realize that 
Samson did, by his guerilla tactics, 
do a good bit to keep the Philistines 
in their place, even though his meth- 
ods were a bit unorthodox. So the 
statement is made that “he judged 
Israel in the days of the Philistines 
twenty years.” 

Another of Samson’s feats of 
strength was in connection with an 
extra-marital adventure of his in Gaza, 
the Philistine capital. Learning that 
his enemies were lying in wait for 
him, planning to ambush him in the 
morning, Samson left the city at mid- 
night. He took with him, as a small 
souvenir, the huge gates and gateposts 
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Samson was weak long before Delilah cut his hair 


of the city—and carried them on his 
shoulders all the way to a _hilitop 
near Hebron, about forty miles to the 
east! 

The next episode in Samson’s life 
is so familiar to all of you (if it isn’t, 
read Judges 16:4-20) that there’s no 
need to go into details here. Suffice 
it to say that a woman from the Valley 
of Sorek, north of his home town of 
Zorah, made a fool of him. Her name 
was Delilah. The result was that Sam- 
son was taken as a powerless captive 
back through the gates of Gaza—the 
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same gates that he had last seen on 
the hilltop near Hebron! 

In Gaza, the Philistines blinded and 
handcuffed Samson, and put him to 
work as an animal, turning the huge 
millstones to grind the grain. Having 
gotten him safely out of the way. 
the people held a rather lively service ~ 
of thanksgiving in the Temple of 
Dagon, the god of the Philistines. 
Samson, blinded and bound, was 
brought to this service, which seemed 
at this point a little more like a V-E 
day party. There his captors made 
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sport of and mocked their famous 
prisoner (cf. Luke 22:63-65 and John 
19:1-5). 

This called forth the one possibly- 
redeeming factor in Samson’s life—his 
death. Persuading the slave-boy who 
led him to guide him to the center of 
the temple, between the two central 
pillars, Samson prayed to God: “O 
Lord God, remember me, I pray 
Thee, and strengthen me, I pray Thee, 
‘only this once, O God, that I may be 
at once avenged of the Philistines 
for my two eyes.” Even in his final 
prayer, the note of vengeance is there. 

Then, like a Kamikaze pilot, Sam- 
son died. He pulled down the two 
pillars, bringing the temple crashing 
down upon him and his enemies, kill- 
ing three thousand men and women. 
“So the dead which he slew at his 
death were more than they which he 
slew in his life.” 

Samson died, greater in death than 
in life. Or was he? 


If ever a man had a promising be- 
ginning, it was Samson. Endowed bv 
his Creator with great strength and 
with the blessing of God, Samson 
could have done great things with his 
life. Instead, he forgot the Lord, and 
got himself involved in a series of re- 
venges that seemed almost to be per- 
petual motion. He killed several thous- 
and of the enemies, but he wasted his 


life—a life that should have been filled: 


with living for the Lord. 


* * 


@ HERE’S HOW ... 
Debate—Resolved: That 

death vindicated his life. 
Dramatization—Use conversation and 

characters as given in the Bible account. 


Samson’s 
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Act I. His birth foretold—Judges 13:2- 

23. ; 
Act II. Samson and Delilah—Judges 

16:4-21. 

Character study—Special discussions of 
Manoah and his wife, Samson, Delilah. 

Comm‘ttee reports—1. Samson’s birth 
(explain the vow of a Nazarite). 2. The 
part revenge played in his life. 3. Sam- 
son and Delilah. 

Discussion questions— 

1. What conclusions can we draw 
with regard to Samson’s wasted capa- 
bilities? Discuss the parable of the 
talents (Matthew 25:14-30). 

2. Compare the movie version of 
Samson and Delilah with the Bible 
story. 

3. Is revenge ever justified? See 
Deuteronomy 32:35; Proverbs 20:22; 
Romans 12:19. 

4. Did Samson’s death make up 
for his life? 

5. Compare Judges 13:2-24 (Sam- 
son’s birth foretold) with Genesis 
17:15-22, 21:1-7, and Luke 1:5-80. 

6. Why did Samson lose his 
strength—because his hair was cut, or 
because he had revealed his secret to 
the enemy, or because he had _ lost 
faith in God? Why did his strength 
return? 

Other ways—For instance, compare the 
tendency today of our not living up to 
our potentialities with Samson’s failure 
to do so. 


@ HERE’S WHERE .. . 


There are still probably some books 
you haven't looked at yet in the list 
under “The Bible’s Blood-and-Thunder 
Book.” 


@ HERE’S POWER... 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help In Ages 
Past” 

Scripture: Judges 2:11-23, 

Prayer: Psalm 143 (in unison). 

Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God!” 
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Young Adult Topic: 


amos comes to 


HE exhilaration of a false pros- 
T perity had the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel cocky with  self-confi- 
dence. A season of military weakness 
among the “great powers,” particular- 
ly Assyria, had made it possible for 
Israel's kings, Joash and then his son 
Jeroboam II, to extend their sway over 
a considerable amount of territory. 
The nation was as_ enthusiastic 
about its conquering army as a group 
of high school “bobby-soxers” cheering 
for their winning basketball team. 
The skill of their bowmen and cavalry- 
men was the chief topic of conversa- 
tion around the dinner tables and in 
the market place—perhaps even in the 
sanctuaries of Jehovah. ‘ 
In the wake of Jeroboam’s victories 
came a flush of unusually high living. 
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main street 
By Cedric W. Tilberg 


In spite of agricultural crises, out- 
breaks of pestilence, and earthquakes, 
business was good. There was wide- 
spread luxury, and the people—at 
least the more fortunate—radiated a 
sweet sense of well-being. 

But, as is so often the case, the in- 
crease of luxury led to a general mor- 
al let-down. The privileged classes 
wrung their money from the helpless 
poor. Drunkenness and carousing be- 
came socially accepted pastimes. Ex- 
travagant meals became common in 
many households. The high standards 
of the law of Moses which had built 
Israel as a nation were laughed at and 
openly flaunted. 

And what of religion? It was there. 
The people were outwardly religious, 
The famous shrines like that at Bethel 
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did a flourishing business. But it was 
a cocksure religion. Although worship 
was an established part of the life of 
Israel, hardly anyone suspected that 
it should have any real effect upon 
the behavior of the people or their 
rulers. 

Most of the citizens were quite 
certain that God was on their side. 
Were not military success and eco- 
nomic prosperity evidence enough of 
his good pleasure? The note of peni- 
tence, national penitence, at least, was 
conspicudusly absent. In their jaunty 
self-confidence the Israelites eagerly 
looked for the “Day of the Lord,” 
which they expected would bring 
them a final victory over all their 
enemies. 


INTO THIS SITUATION God _ cata- 


pulted a gaunt and startling figure. 


Amos, a herdsman from far to the 
south, burst upon the smugness of 
the Northern Kingdom like a tornado. 
He came from Tekoa, a mountain-top 
village in the rocky wilderness of Ju- 
dah, two hours’ march below Beth- 
lehem. Like his neighbors, he raised 
sheep of a peculiar breed, ugly and 
short-legged, but valuable for their 
wool—“the dachshund among sheep.” 
He was also a dresser of sycamores, 
trees which yielded an inferior variety 
of fruit used by the poor. Obviously, 
Amos, whose name means “burden 
bearer,” came from very lowly back- 
ground. 

But this man knew his God. Out in 
the rugged desert country, under the 
arching heavens, with only his sheep 
for company, he had abundant time 
to think and to pray. He was in daily 
converse with the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, the God who had led 
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the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
the God who had moulded this band 
of slaves into a united nation. To 
Amos Jehovah was a God who actu- 
ally intervenes in the affairs of human 
life and who speaks to men. 

Imagine the effect upon this stern 
man from the wilderness when he 
made his periodic journey up into the 
rich market-places of Israel to sell his 
wares. He to whom God was all in 
all must have been utterly scandalized 
by the superficiality of worship in the 
shrines of the Northern Kingdom. He 
whose sense of justice and righteous- 
ness was sharp as a sword could have 
had no patience with the divorce be- 
tween Israelite religion and the life 
of the nation. Amos’ trips north made 
him ripe for a calk from God. 

And the call came. 

It was while he was pasturing his 
sheep near Tekoa that Amos heard 
God speak to him, commanding him 
to go forth and prophesy in the North- 
em Kingdom. 

The call came to him with irre- 
sistible force: “The lion hath roared, 
who will not fear? the Lord God hath 
spoken, who can but prophesy?” And 
he seems to have left his home in the 
Southern Kingdom without delay, and 
to have started his travels through 
Israel preaching and calling men to 
repentance. 

Picture this strange man from the 
desert suddenly appearing in the fa- 
mous sanctuary of Bethel. “The Lord 
will roar from Zion,” he cries, “and 
utter his voice from Jerusalem; and 
the habitations of the shepherds shall 
mourn, and the top of Carmel shall 
wither.” The people, who have been 
busy with their religious duties or 
simply chatting in the courtyard, turn 
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to see who is uttering these frighten- 
ing words. He looks like a wild man 
and a crank. Yet they are compelled 
to listen, because, despite his fantastic 
appearance and manner, they instinc- 
tively recognize that here is a person 
of elemental force. 


First HE CALLS down doom upon . 


Damascus and Gaza, Tyre and Edom, 
Ammon and Moab, and even his own 
land of Judah. The crowd likes this 
and draws near. They enjoy hearing 
him prophesy the divine judgment 
upon their enemies. 

Then comes the shock. Having 
gathered an audience attentive to ev- 
ery word, Amos suddenly turns his 
blistering wrath against Israel! 

That is something they have not 
counted on. They have been quite 
certain that their nation is in God’s 
good favor. But this fiery prophet 
with his “Thus saith the Lord” de- 
clares that God is angry with his peo- 
ple, for they have despised their her- 
itage. “Hear this word that the Lord 
hath spoken against you, O children 
of Israel, against the whole family 
which I brought up from the land of 
Egypt, saying, You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth: there- 
fore I will punish you for all your in- 
iquities.” ; 

The fact that they are the chosen 
people gives them not so much higher 
privileges as higher responsibilities. 
And they have failed. They have 
looked forward to the great day of 
Jehovah as a day of reward for them. 
But Amos thunders: “Woe unto you 
that desire the day of the Lord! to 
what end is it for you? the day of the 
Lord is darkness and not light.” 
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Why is God so dissatisfied with 
Israel? Amos turns the searchlight of 
his prophetic insight upon one trans- 
gression after another. He scores their 
social injustices, how the well-to-do 
take advantage of the helplessness of 
the lower classes: “They sold the 
righteous for silver, and the poor for 
a pair of shoes.” 


What contempt he has for the rich 
women of Samaria, the capital city 
of Israel, who drive their husbands 
to engage in sharp practices so that 
they may live in luxury. As he looks 
at them, Amos thinks of the cows with 
rings in their noses that he has seen 
across the Jordan in Bashan, and he 
cries out: “Hear this word, ye kine 
of Bashan, that are in the mountain 
of Samaria, which oppress the poor, 
which crush the needy, which say to 
their masters, Bring, and let us drink.” 


Then he looks at the worship of 
Israel, its utter corruption. How can 
he help denouncing the practice of 
sacred prostitution, the open idolatry, 
the sumptuous feasts held beside the 
altars, at which the guests were pro- 
vided with wines and cushions at the 
expense of the underprivileged. 

What horrifies Amos is the com- 
plete lack of relationship between the 
worship of Jehovah and the behavior 
of the nation. 


Thus saith the Lord . . . | hate, | despise 
your feast days, and | will not smell 
in your solemn assemblies. 

Yea, though ye offer me burnt offerings 
and your meat offerings | will not 
accept them; 


Neither will | regard the peace offerings 
of your fat beasts. 
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Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs; for | will not hear the melody 
of thy viols. 

But let judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream. 


What of the future of Israel? Amos 
can see only doom. The army of which 


the people are so proud will be of. 


no avail. 


Therefore the flight shall perish from the 
swift, and the strong shall not strengthen 
his force,’ neither shall the mighty de- 
liver himself: 

Neither shall he stand that handleth the 
bow; and he that is swift of foot shall 
not deliver himself: neither shall he 
that rideth the horse deliver himself. 

And he that is courageous among the 
mighty shall flee away naked in that 
day, saith the Lord. 


Jehovah is raising up his instru- 
ment of punishment: 


But, behold, | will raise up against you 
a nation, O house of Israel, saith the 
Lord the God of hosts: 

And they shall afflict you from the enter- 
ing in of Hamath unto the river of the 
wilderness. 

Therefore will | cause you to go into 
captivity beyond Damascus, saith the 
Lord, whose name is the God of hosts. 


Everyone in his audience knows 
that he is referring to mighty Assyria, 
for her dread power is once again 
rising on the horizon. She will be 
God’s weapon against rebellious and 
self-satisfied Israel. “And the high 
places of Isaac shall be desolate, and 
the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid 
waste; and I will rise against the 
house of Jeroboam with the sword.” 


Forty 


At those words, Amaziah the priest 
of Bethel sends a cry of treason to the 
royal house. Sending a message to the 
king at Samaria, he descends upon 
Amos with all his authority as head 
of the temple: “O thou seer, go, flee 
thee away into the land of Judah, and 
there eat bread, and prophesy there: 
but prophesy not again any more at 
Bethel: for it is the king’s chapel, 
and it is the king’s court.” 


Two MEN stand face to face: One 
the representative of official religion, 
to whom king and country are even 
more important than Jehovah; the 
other a poor man without portfolio 
who asks in every situation, “What 
does God think about it?” 

Amos’ reply to Amaziah is magnifi- 
cent: “I was no prophet, neither was 
I a prophet’s son; but I was an herd- 
man, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit: 
and the Lord took me as I followed 
the flock; and the Lord said unto me, 
Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.” 
In other words, “I am a layman who 
earns his living by the work of his 
hands; I am here preaching only be- 
cause God has called me with irre- 
sistible urgency.” Then he goes on to 
pronounce a terrible judgment upon 
Amaziah and his house. 

It is probable that the priest suc- 
ceeded in ousting Amos from the 
Northern Kingdom. The man of Te- 
koa went back to Judah, and there 
put into written form the prophesies 
he had uttered in Israel. 

Thus Amos became the first of the 
“writing prophets,” God’s pioneer in 
one of the mightiest spiritual move- 
ments in all history. To his great suc- 
cessors—Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the rest—he bequeathed certain tre- 
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mendous convictions. Jehovah is the 
God not only of the Hebrews, but of 
the entire world, sovereign even over 
the all-conquering empire of Assyria. 
Jehovah does not “play favorites’— 
not even toward Israel. He cares for 
all the nations, Jehovah is a God of 
absolute righteousness. Worship that 
is not inseparably linked with justice 
is an abomination. 

Amos came to Main Street in an- 
cient Israel, and the world has never 
been the same since. He saw with 
the single-eyed vision of a man who 
is unimpressed by kings and riches, 
whose only values were justice and 
purity and truth. He kept asking only 
that one question. “What does God 
think about it?” If he would come to 
Main Street in your town, your na- 
tion, your life, what would he see? 
What would he say? 


Wuat woutp Amos say about so- 
cial and economic justice in America? 
Clearly that would be one of his pri- 
mary concerns. Here in the midst of 
a land of plenty, what would he think 
of our urban slum areas or the miser- 
able poverty of sharecroppers and 
migrant workers? How could _ his 
piercing gaze pass by the predicament 
of minority groups on this supposedly 
free continent? 

What would Amos say about our 
scale of values? Are politics and hu- 
man pursuits, money and gadgets 
more important to us than God? A 
good indication of our answer can be 
money. Are we less guilty than the 
Israelites of trusting in business pros- 
perity and military might for deliver- 
ance from evil? 

Would Amos see a moral let-down 
in America? Many keen observers of 
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our society are troubled by the in- 
creasingly cynical disregard of stand- 
ards which formerly enjoyed the re- 
spect of the majority of men. Too 
often today the criterion of conduct 
is not, “Is it right?” but “Is it expe- 
dient?” or “Will it work?” 

But Amos’ supreme interest would 
be in our worship. Is it artificial or is 
it real? It is real only if it produces 
dynamic changes in the lives of in- 
dividuals and the social order. Does 
our worship do that? Can we point 
our finger at the devout Jews who 
went up to the altars of Bethel? Does 
our church life lead us to ask of 
every situation, “What does God think 
about it?” 

Amos was not a prophet of hope. 
His book is disappointing in that it 
stops with denunciation. Yet his min- 
istry ushered in a spiritual reformation 
of gigantic proportions. Perhaps if we 
would allow his penetrating eyes to 
search our lives and society, the way 
would be prepared for a spiritual ref- 
ormation in our day. Amos is bound 
to be a disturber on any Main Street. 
But when men listen to his words with 
humility, there is much hope for 
them. 


* * 


Your task as a topic leader is to make 
Amos live for today. This can be best 
achieved by the discussion method, once 
your group has grasped the salient fea- 
tures of the prophet’s message to his 
own age. 

Your first step, therefore, is to go back 
to Amos himself, and listen to him speak- 
ing. Read the Book of Amos. Read it 
twice. Read it in a modern translation. 
Persuade the members of your group 
to read it before they come to the meet- 
ing. It contains only nine stimulating 
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chapters. Draw up a sketchy outline of 
the main points. Then read about Amos 
in the background article elsewhere in 
this magazine, and in one or two of the 
works listed below. Visualize the situ- 
ation in which he prophesied, and try 
to enter into his thought-world. Only 
after you have grasped in some measure 
what Amos had to say to the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ should you attempt 
to picture what he would say to the 
twentieth century after Christ. Then de- 
vote one-third to one-half of the topic 
period getting your fellow young adults 
acquainted, with the original Amos of 
Tekoa, making effective use of the 
background article. 

Now that you have laid the foundation 
you are ready for open discussion. Lead 
the thinking of the group by asking 
‘pointed questions, perhaps similar to 
those posed in the background article. 
Give your friends time to imagine Amos 
speaking to contemporary social and 
economic problems, to their scale of 


APPLIED TO AMERICA: 


values, to the moral climate of America. 
But be sure there is time to permit ade- 
quate consideration of the relation be- 
tween worship and _ justice. 

Never forget that Amos was not a 
mere social or moral reformer, but a 
prophet of God. Any fair discussion of 
his message must be on the religious 
level. 


@® SOME CHAPTERS TO READ 


James, Fleming. Personalities of the 
Old Testament. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1942. pp. 210-228. 

Smith, Roy L. It All Happened Once 
Before. 

Frederick, P. W. H. “The Book of 
Amos,” Old Testament Commentary. Ed. 
by Herbert C. Alleman and Elmer E. 
Flack. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. 

Knopf, Carl Sumner. Ask the Prophets. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1938. pp. 32-41. 
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THIs Is THE Worn of Almighty God: 

For. the past sins of the United 
States and for its present ones, I shall 
not tum back my wrath... . 

It was I who led your fathers to this 
shore. It was I who made this land of 
forests and fertile fields and mineral 
deposits. It was I, the Lord, who gave 
you this land from which you cut 
down, grow, and dig up your pros- 
perity. It was I who gave your in- 
ventors their ability through a tem- 
perate climate, the infusion of other 
cultures, and a frontier to wrestle 
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BY PHILIP R. HOH 


with. It was-I who inspired your 
church leaders and statesmen with 
noble ideals. It was I who protected 
you at every hand, grew your lumber, 
your wheat, your cattle, gave you 
your iron ore, your coal and oil, and 
the time to become great. 

And you have given the credit to 
yourselves, to your genius, to your 
education, to your imagination, to 
your resources, and to your luck! in- 
stead of to me, your God. 

Behold I am going to make a groan- 
ing rise from you, as a wind moans 
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© When time came for the sermon one 
Sunday at the Spring City, Pa., Lutheran 
church, Pastor Philip Hoh threw aside his 
black gown and rolled up his shirt sleeves. 
Instead of proceeding to the pulpit, he 
walked into the nave. There, as he walked 
up and down the aisles, he preached. 
His purpose was to bring the message of 
Amos to his congregation. 

This article is a condensed version of 
what he said that Sunday. “Frankly,” 
Pastor Hoh writes, “| have changed some 
of Amos’ metaphors because our society is 
not familiar with them. The presentation, 
however, is carefully based on Amos’ 
actual speeches and consists entirely of his 
criticism and ideas, in modern applica- 
tion.” 


through the trees, as the wheels of a 
wagon groan beneath too great a bur- 
den. 
_ Your armies shall lose in battle. 
Your cities shall be leveled by en- 
-emy bombs. 

Your amber waves of grain shall 
burn to rusty brown. 

Your fertile plains shall be turned 
to a barren waste. 

Your young men shall fall in battle. 

Your women and children shall be 
scarred by radiation. 

Your economy shall be bankrupt 
from the waste of an armament race. 

Your leaders shall make wrong deci- 
sions. 

You shall cry out—and [ shall not 
be with you. 

Hear this truth, people of America. 
I will punish you for every one of 
your sins. I have destroyed Germany 
and Japan. I shall destroy Russia— 
and I shall destroy you. 
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THis is THE Worp of Almighty God: 

You women, like cows in a Jersey 
meadow, contentedly chewing the 
grass. You who are unhappy if your 
husbands are not making as much 
money as you'd like to spend. You 
who must follow styles and fads, who 
must have new clothes, new hats. You 
who must have so much in order to 
enjoy living, who have not learned 
how to live. 


The Lord God has sworn by his 
holiness that the days are coming 
upon you when your clothing will be | 
rags, your hair snarled and stringy, 
your faces prematurely old and 
wrinkled, and you will be cast on the 
rubbish heap of your society. 


The other day I had a vision. The 
Lord showed me a plumb line—such 
as carpenters use to judge the align- 
ment of a structure. The Lord said 
to me, “Amos, what do you see?” I 
said, “Lord, I see a plumb line.” He 
said to me, “Amos, it looks like a 
plumb line for building, but instead 
of a line for building, it shall be a 


line of judgment for destruction.” 


The other day I had a vision. The 
Lord showed me a basket of fruit— 
which looked good to eat and tempt- 
ing. The Lord said to me, “Amos, 
what do you see?” I said, “Lord, I 
see a basket of good fruit.” He said 
to me, “Amos, it looks like a basket 
of good fruit, but on the inside it is 
rotten.” American society looks good, 
prosperous, tempting. But it is over- 
ripe. Its people are soft, decaying 
within. Compared to God’s standards 
the fruit of American heritage is 
rotten. 


Woe unto you who think that the 
day of judgment will be good for you. 
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Sadness to you who are confident of 
your salvation. You shall be, in the 
day of judgment, like a man who 
enters his house for safety and then 
falls down the stairs. The Day of the 
Lord is for your judgment, not for 
your vindication. 

Those who are authorities say to be 
more tactful—to be more gentle. There 
is no time to be gentle. The Lord is 
crouched like a cat before a_ bird. 
When he springs, it will be too late 
to talk, too late to live. 

Your religion! You confuse religions. 
You think others are as good as God's. 
Even you Lutherans talk, talk, talk 
about faith, and then act as though 
your gifts, your church visits, and your 
talk would save you. 

How do you. judge religion? By a 
clerical collar and a black gown? By 
dignity and ritual? Is it so far apart 
from your life that you can put it in 
a building and once a week come to 
look at it. If you think that is religion, 
you don’t know God. 

You sing your hymns without think- 
ing the words, with half-a-voice that 
betrays your half-a-heart. You pray 
out of habit. You stand and you sit 
out of habit. If the hymns are familiar, 
the anthem is nice, the sermon is rea- 
sonable, the attendance is good, you 
think you've had a religious exper- 
ience. If you recite the creed, say the 
Lord’s Prayer, sing the responses, you 
think you've worshipped God. If you 
make an offering, you think you've 
done your part. 

This is the Word of God to you: 
I hate your recital of creeds, your 
dignified services . . . I despise your 
repetition of phrases, your singing of 
hymns .. . I loathe your Common 
Service, and your offerings are an 
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insult ... IF YOUR HEART IS NOT 
IN THEM AND YOUR SOUL IS 
NOT PROMPTING THEM. 

Rituals without heart are like river 
beds gone dry, fountains without wa- 
ter, form without life. 

You do not like my prophesying. I 
must prophesy. Does a bird refuse to 
fly unless there is something wrong 
with its wings? Does a car stop at the 
pump of a filling station unless it 
needs gas? When a lion roars who is 
not afraid? When the Lord speaks, 
who will not prophesy? 


I AM NOT a pastor or priest. Reli- 
gion is not a profession with me. I 
am a farmer, a planter of crops, a till- 
er of the soil. But the Lord called 
unto me. The Lord took me from 
behind the plow, and the Lord said 
unto me, “Amos, go prophesy to my 
people.” And you do not want to hear 
my prophecy! 

The Lord says to you: If you do 
not turn from your softness, your 
selfishness if you do not do something 
to better the race conditions, the poy- 
erty in your cities, the injustices in 
your courts, the politics in your gov- 
ernment, and your absurd reliance 
on military might . . . If the United 
States does not return to God it shall 
be destroyed. 

It is not now fit to be a world 
leader. It is not even worthy to exist 
as a nation under God—and unless 
under God, no nation long exists. Un- 
less this society returns to the Lord, 
it shall fall, never to rise again—and 
you shall fall with it. 

I cannot bring you a message even 
of hope. I bring you the word of 
doom. Thus says the Lord. 


LUTHER LIFE 


a 


OTH of them could not be right, 
34 or-could they? Lawrence Gard- 

ner had reached the summation 
of his side of the debate. His whole 
presentation had been logical and 
well documented. A score of alert 
Rock Ridge young people listened in- 
tently to their president’s closing re- 
marks. 

“In conclusion, therefore,” Larry 
said with concern and finality, “I con- 
tend that the sacrament of the altar, 
though instituted by Jesus as a means 
of fellowship, has instead become the 
scandal of Christendom. The sad state 
of a divided church, often aided and 
abetted by theological bickerings over 
the meaning of our Lord’s supper, is 
conclusive proof of my position.” 

No one doubted that the negative 
had presented a good case. 


Eyes AND EARS turned toward 
Ralph Harding, personable vice-pres- 
ident of the league, one whose ideal- 
ims had gained a following among the 
more serious-minded youth in Trinity 
Lutheran at Rock Ridge. In friendly 
interchange, he had branded Larry 
as “the devil’s advocate.” He had not 
evaded the strength of his opponent’s 
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Larry said communion had become 


A SCANDAL 


By J. Russell Hale 


logic nor his unpleasant recital of his- 
torical fact. Ralph’s conclusion was an 
appeal to faith. 

“Where else can you find evidence 
of real fellowship and unity?” he 
asked rhetorically. “Even though 
Christians receive the supper in dif- 
ferent ways and explain its meaning 
in different words, these are but sur- 
face antagonisms. At the table of our 
Lord there is a communion of saint 
and sinner, rich and poor, well-edu- 
cated and illiterate. No where else is 
this duplicated in our chaotic modern 
society! It is upon just such a social 
fact that a peaceful world can be 
erected.” 

Perhaps the audience, as well as 
the two debaters, had lost sight of the 
original proposition for debate. Some- 
one half-heartedly reminded them 
during the free-for-all discussion after- 
wards that they were arguing the 
question: “Resolved, that youth re- 
study the meaning of the sacrament 
of the altar as the essential prerequi- 
site for attaining Christian world or- 
der.” 

The affirmative had based his argu- 
ment on the world-wide communion 
of Christians at the altar which tran- 
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scends class, nation, and position. The 
negative charged that this was only 
theoretically true, that in practice the 
different denominations had fostered 
divisions based to a large degree on 
their differences over the meaning 
and practice of the Lord’s supper. 

The argument may have gone far 
afield, but had come back to the crux 
of it all. The fact often lags behind 
the theory. Both deserve attention, 
and Christians ought to be enough 
dismayed by their failures in using 
properly Jesus’ instituted supper to do 
something about it. Behind the dis- 
cussion lie some basic matters which 
every intelligent Christian ought to 
probe. 


THe Hoty Communion is first and 
foremost a fellowship. It is a fellow- 
ship with Christ, the Eternal Presence. 
He who communes at his church’s 
altar in a unique way receives Christ. 
At least seven different explanations 
of how Christ is thus received are 
held today. (See The Lord’s Supper: 
Seven Meanings, Harold Fey, Har- 
pers, 1948.) On the one extreme is 
the magical concept of Romanism, 
which contends that the bread and 
wine of the sacrament are supernat- 
urally changed into the very body 
and blood of Christ. As in the Greek 
mystery religions the recipient of the 
blood of a lion gains the strength of 
the lion, so in Catholicism the com- 
municant eats the very body of Christ 
which is bound to convey a heavenly 
grace. On the other extreme are the 
Quakers, who, despising the form and 
symbols, commune without the ele- 
ments. at all. 

Lutherans maintain that the words 
of Paul are sufficient, “Whoso eateth 
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of this bread and drinketh of this cup, 
firmly believing the words of Christ, 
hath eternal life.” Ours is the sacra- 
mental view which avoids the futile 
rational explanations of finite minds 
to fathom divine mysteries. It is not 


by reason of our faith but by reason. 


of his promise that Christ is really 
present “in, with and under” the 
bread and wine. Recent Biblical 
scholarship and a renaissance of con- 
servative theology seem to be lending 
greater weight to this higher scriptural 
understanding among all Protestant 
denominations. It is a comfort to know 
that the worth of communion does 
not depend upon our mental grasp of 
the mystery. 


TOGETHERNESS is gaining new at- 
tention today in a world which, la- 
menting its lack of it, knows that real 
togetherness must find demonstration 
in fact if annihilation of man is to 
be thwarted. In principle, at least, the 
holy communion has always meant 
this. At the altar, the pretensions of 
the world disappear. Rank and wealth 
count for nothing. Together, the com- 
municants (“neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female’) 


come with one faith, one hope, and ~ 


one love. 

The tragic fact is that distinctions 
sometimes creep in. Though, for ex- 
ample, the ballot box is acclaimed as 
the great democratic -leveller, we 
know that men find ways of depriving 
some of their legal franchise through 
intimidation, the poll tax, or literacy 
tests. Similarly, far too many congre- 
gations erect an invisible sign above 
the chalice, “FOR WHITE MEN 
ONLY”. 


LUTHER LIFE 


By social stratification we tend even 

in our local fellowships to draw to 
the altars of wealthy congregations 
rich adherents and to the altars of 
poor churches the outcasts. Fortunate 
it is for our faith’s reputation that we 
must blame ourselves and not Christ. 
The church must seek forgiveness for 
its failure to set the example of to- 
getherness for the rest of the world. 
We need to reclaim the sense of fel- 
lowship which characterized the sup- 
pers observance among the early 
Christians. 


; 


Some or us LuTHERANS have been 
fearful of watering down the essential 
‘meaning of the sacrament for our peo- 
ple to the mundane level of another 
anniversary celebration. We have thus 
deeded to the Reformed branch of 
Protestantism the exclusive right of 
‘calling attention to the memorial as- 
pect of the supper. Have we ignored 
Jesus’ injunction, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.”? 

Who can deny that our congrega- 
‘tional observance of the Lord’s supper 
on Maundy Thursday during Holy 
Week is instructive? The reconstruc- 
tion and reliving of Jesus’ experience 
in the upper room outside Jerusalem 
on the night in which he was be- 
trayed contributes immeasurably to 
‘our whole appreciation of the mean- 
ling of Calvary. Every celebration of 
he holy communion ought to carry 
the deep undertones of that tragic 
ast hour. Especially in a world which 
as come to celebrate anniversaries 
ith cocktails and toasts, banners and 
trumpets, tuxedos and fox-trots, it is 
rare spiritual dessert to kneel in pro- 
found silence and hear echoes of the 
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words of Jesus himself, “This is my 
body .. . This is my blood.” 

, Men are prone to push out of re- 
membrance those things which are 
painful or cause pangs of remorse. 
Note the increasing inventions of 
modern times to escape the realities 
of life—the novels of escape, the hi- 
larity of television comedy, the stupe- 
fication of alcohol or the fanatical los- 
ing of oneself in endless busyness. 
The remembrance of Calvary draws 
an ofttimes unwanted but needed cur- 
tain across our lives. It calls us back 
to that magnificent hour when his 
body was “given for thee” and _ his 
blood “shed for thy sins.” Christ’s 
death is not pretty to contemplate. 
Yet it recalls to men the only tragedy 
which promises a happy ending. 


IN A LARGE CITY CHURCH, one pas- 
tor observed during the course of a 
single Easter Sunday service of holy 
communion an unashamed flood of 
tears rush from the eyes of one com- 
municant as her head bowed to re- 
ceive the benediction, “. . . strengthen 
and preserve you in true faith unto 
everlasting life.” Another’s face, dis- 
torted with tense lips and drawn with 
painful lines, relaxed with miraculous 
calm. A young man unconsciously ex- 
haled a breath, audible throughout 
the chancel, betraying a release from 
the bondage of sin and guilt. One 
young married couple, known to the 
pastor as being on the verge of sepa- 
ration, tightened their grip on one an- 
other’s hands and smiled an obvious 
word of forgiveness. 

What had happened here? Was this 
mere sentimental outbursts? Or had 
the faith of these found in the sacra- 
ment the ministration of “deep unto 
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deep” which the world could not give? 
One can only conjecture. Had perhaps 
the chains been broken, the guilt been 
swept away, the problem solved? Had 
the first harbinger of the world’s re- 
demption begun in a few lives here? 

The holy communion is no trick- 
ster’s open sesame to problemless liv- 
ing. But it is a communion with 
Christ and fellowmen, a remembrance 
of things past, and an offering of for- 
giveness to those who “do truly repent 
and believe in Him.” 

LAWRENCE GARDNER and Ralph 
Harding shed their roles as opponents 
in a debate. At the close of the even- 
ing they became co-partners in lead- 
ing their league into a fruitful dis- 
cussion of one of the most profound 
matters of their faith. Both of them 
could not have been right, or were 
they? 


* * 


The form of this presentation lends 
itself naturally to an introductory debate 
on the question: “Resolved, that youth 
restudy the meaning of the sacrament of 
the altar as the essential prerequisite for 
attaining a Christian world order.” If 
this method is decided upon, careful 
planning will be necessary. 

1. Choose two members or guests 
who can present affirmative and nega- 
tive cases convincingly. 

2. Since the debate is not aimed to 
produce a winner on either side but 
rather to introduce common searching, 
it would be well for the two debaters to 
plan their arguments jointly. 

3. Opportunity should be allowed for 
two ten-minute speeches, followed by 
either two five-minute rebuttals or by 
two five-minute periods of cross-examina- 
tion (the Oregon style of debating). At 
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the close of the half hour, a moderator 
might handle questions in “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” fashion or preside over 
open discussion, the speakers partici- 
pating. 


@ PROGRAM 


Prayer: Consider use of portions af the 
service of holy communion, especially 
the Order for Public Contecane (C.S.B. 
pages 239ff). 

Scripture: I Corinthians 11 (especially 
verses 23-29); or one or more of the 
following: Mark 14:22-25; Acts 2:41-47; 
I John 1:5-9. 


@® FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Books for reference: O. Fred Nolde, 
Truth and Life, Chapter 7; Luther’ 
Small Catechism, Part V; Harold Fey, 
The Lord’s Supper:Seven Meanings. For 
an inspiring description, read Bishop 
Hanns Lilje’s account of holy commun- 
ion on Christmas Eve in a German con- 
centration camp, in The Valley of the 
Shadow, Chapter V. ; 

The. Lutheran Position: “Of the sup- 
per of the Lord, they (Lutherans) teach 
that the body and blood of Christ are 
truly present, and are distributed to those 
who eat in the supper of the Lord; and 
they disapprove of those that teach other- 
wise.” Augsburg Confession, Article X. 

Related Themes: Some consideration 
might be given in the discussion to such 
related questions as: 

1. How frequently should we receive 
holy communion? 

2. What is proper preparation for 
the sacrament? 

8. Of what relative importance are: 
common vs. individual cup; broken bread 
vs. wafer; wine vs. grape juice; com- 
munion at the altar vs. in the pews? — 

4. What effect has issued from rece 
world-wide communion Sunday observ: 
ances (first Sunday in October)? 

5. What specific values for youth ar 
present in the sacrament? 


LUTHER LIFE 


The executive committee of the 
Luther League is holding a meeting 
with the pastor to plan the annual 
youth forum. The following officers 
are present: 


President ........... Jim Bangs 
Vice president ...Margie Nelson 
SECLOLATY<. teteetts «<2 Betty Wilson 
PINGASIITEDD tha. ore. oot Bill Barton 


Life service secretary David Craig 


Jim: The meeting will come to or- 
vder. We have only a month until our 
jannual youth forum. Our topic this 
year is “In Times of Decision.” We 
had such a successful forum last year, 
‘we want to buckle down and come up 
“ith something just as good this year. 


jis? “In Times of Decision”? What does 
that mean? 


ng about our life work and deciding 
hat we want to do with our lives. 
Anybody else got an idea? 


Berry: We've been studying about 
sovernment in our history class, and 
‘tt seems to me we have to include 
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Butt: What did you say the topic: 


In Times of 
Dectséou 


By Elsie Fagerlin 


other problems besides our own in 
our topic. 

Jum: What do you mean by other 
problems, Betty? 

Betty: For example, the fellows 
might decidé personally what they’d 
like to do with their lives, and then 
all of a sudden they're drafted into 
the service and their plans go poof 
like a broken balloon. 

Bru: Yeah, it sure makes you feel 
like it’s not worth planning for the 
future. 

Davin: Oh, come on, Bill. It isn’t 
that bad. Even if you have to be in 
the army a few years, you still have 
your whole life ahead of you. 

Birt: If you come back in one 
piece. And what about the poor fel- 
lows who got tricked into two wars 
in just a few years? 

Marcie: You sound pretty cynical, 
Bill. But it’s not only in spite of, but 
because of the war and unrest in the 
world that we have to be sure where 
we're going and how weve going to 
get there. 

Pastor: Margie’s on the right track. 
Maybe we should hop on and ride 
along for a while. But if you don’t 
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mind, I'd like you to ride backwards 
a few minutes. Can any of you men- 
tion a time of decision in history that 
seemed as dark as we sometimes feel 
it is today? : 

Betty: Whenever “dark days” are 
mentioned, Valley Forge pops into 
my mind. Soldiers then didn’t even 
have a strong government to help 
them. 

Bitu: But that’s one thing I object 
to now. If the government gets 
stronger ‘and stronger, we won't have 
to make our own decisions. Uncle Sam 
will tell us what to do and then when 
were too old to work, he'll feather our 
nest with social security checks. 

Marcie: That reminds me of a car- 
toon I saw. Uncle Sam was dressed 
up as Santa Claus filling the family’s 
stockings with one hand and empty- 
ing Father’s pocket with the other. 

Pastor: Looks as if we're getting 
off the track a little. I think it’s fine 
that you are interested in government, 
because you'll be the folks who are 
running it in a few years. But instead 
of confining ourselves to criticism, 
let’s discover how other people acted 
when they were faced with difficult 
decisions. Betty mentioned Valley 
Forge. How about George Washing- 
ton? 

Butt: I’ve always liked to read stor- 
ies about Washington. What surprised 
me was that after the Revolutionary 
War he planned to retire to his farm. 
I always thought he had wanted to 
be president, but to him it was a real 
sacrifice. 

Marcie: I know of a woman who 
made many sacrifices because she de- 
cided to be a nurse. Today, girls are 
encouraged to take nurses’ training, 
but when Clara Barton became a 
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nurse, she had to battle generals as 
well as germs. 

Jim: George Washington and Clara 
Barton are outstanding examples of 
leaders who made difficult decisions. 
How about Margie and Bill getting 
some background material about them 
for the forum? We could divide our 
discussion tentatively into two parts: 
“People Who Went Places” and _ 
“Where Are We Going?” 

Pastor: Bravo, Jim. And perhaps 
under. the second category you might 
consider the questions; “How will we 
get there?” and “What will we do 
when we ‘arrive’?” 

Jum: That’s terrific. Betty, are you 
keeping notes on all these bright 
ideas? Otherwise, they might get lost. 

Betty: Yeah, in such a strange 
place! 

Jim: Now who’s being cynical? 
Well, gang, let’s volley this question 
around for a while: “Where are we 
going?” 

Bit: How about the Sweet Shop 
for a malted? 

Marcie: Second the motion. After 
the meeting. 

Bit: Dutch, of course. 

Berry: Of course! 

Pastor: Truce! Truce! Getting bac 
to the idea of travelling, how abou 
asking ourselves, “For what station i 
life are we buying a ticket?” When 
we reach a certain financial goal, wi 
we say to our fellow-travellers, * “Well 
so long. This is where I get off.” O 
will personal prestige decide o 
course, so that we sacrifice our frien 
just to travel on a different plane: 
I'd better be careful, or Ill get m 
planes and trains all mixed up. Da 
how about your taking it from here 
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You look as if you're thinking .. . 
not that the rest of you don’t! 

Davin: Well, maybe as life service 
secretary, [ve been thinking more 
along the line of service to our fellow- 
men. I don’t think we as Christians 
should enter any field if it interferes 
with serving Christ and fellowmen. 

Marcie: Second the motion. But 
too many of my classmates think you 
have to be a minister or deaconess to 
prove youre a Christian. How can we 
explain we're Christians too, Pastor? 

Pastor: Well, Margie, 
full-time church service is 
a goal we can all consider. 
But for many reasons, we 
cannot all attain the goal. 
There is such a thing as 
aptitude. You know, in 
the “good old days” the 
father usually picked out the weakest 
‘son who couldn’t take the physical 
grind and sent him to the seminary to 
be a preacher. Now don’t look at me! 


Jr: I guess we know better than 
that, Pastor, after your performance 
on our ball team. I think Margie’s 
roblem leads us into our question, 
“How will we get where we're going?” 
Marcie: You mean we can show 
other people that how we live proves 
our loyalty to Christ and the church? 
Pastor: That’s right. 
Christian living, which means follow- 
ng the Ten Commandments and the 
reat Commandment, is the best way 
o reach our goal of service to our 
ellowmen and to God. 

Davin: I think we should empha- 
size education, too, in discussing 
‘how’. Some fellows think theyre not 
etting far enough fast enough by 
‘oing to school, so they quit and get 
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“Give me an impos- 
sible task — and 100 
picked young people— 
and | will get the job 
done.’’—Joseph Stalin. 


Consistent - 


a job as a truck driver or factory 
worker for big money. 

Betty: It may look big to a fellow 
at sixteen, but wait till he meets a 
girl and wants to get married and 
raise a family without any more edu- 
cation than that! 

Briu: Yeah, he should be educated! . 

Berty: Bill! 

Bill: Aw, Betty, Imean...uh... 
he’d make a better father. 

Marcie: Not only a better father, 
but a better-whatever-he-decides-to- 
be. Take a dentist, for 
example. My brother is 
getting his teeth straight- 
ened. Every Saturday he 
travels all the way to the 
dentist and back, just so 
the dentist can wind a lit- 
tle wire and a couple of 
rubber bands around his teeth. It 
looks easy to us, but what a mess it 
would be if the dentist didn’t know 
exactly how and where to wind the 
wire and rubber. 

Jim: That’s a good example to re- 
member. Let’s try and think of some 
others for the forum. 

Davin: One of our congressmen 
said recently that we have trained to 
a high degree our military leaders to 
make war, but we have neglected to 
train diplomatic leaders to make 
peace. 

Pastor: Now you're talking. But 
I'd better not start on that subject, or 
well be here all night. How about a 
few ideas on your other question, 
Jim, “What will we do when we “‘ar- 
rive’P” 

1M: | have a confession to make. 
I’ve been thinking a little, too. Before 
we decide what we should do when 
we “arrive”, I'd like to toss in a few 
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thoughts about people who “miss the 
boat”. They’re never really satisfied 
and always griping. Maybe their tim- 
ing was off, their grips weren't prop- 
erly packed, they got caught in the 
trafic, or... 

Bit: Say, Jim, you really have 
been thinking. With all that steam, 
you should have a whistle. 

Jum: Hm! Thanks, Bill . . . or may- 
be they didn’t hear the whistle. O. K, 
I can take a hint. I'll quit thinking. 

Pastor: That will never do. If any- 
one asks me, you are all as capable 
of making decisions as the people in 
the history books. Here’s one you 
might like to think about. If you have 
your goal set in life and are on your 
way, can you afford side-trips that 
might waste your time and money? 
The big decisions sometimes aren't 
as difficult to make as the little every- 
day ones. 

Marcie: Like deciding whether to 
go to a movie or save your money for 
an outstanding book? 

Britt: Wow! I see what you mean 
by tough decisions. Maybe Betty’ll 
lend me her book. 

Berry: For a double rich malted, 
I might. 

Jmm: (looking at his watch) It is 
getting late, isn’t itP We'd better sum- 
marize what we've decided so far, 
and then we'll get together again and 
coordinate our contributions. — 

Let’s see, Margie and Bill are dis- 
cussing “People who went places.” 
Dave, how about you engineering the 
discussion, “Where are we going?” I 
imagine you'll want to emphasize life 
service and service to our fellowmen. 

Davin: Id like to take a little side- 
trip on those side-trips too, if you 
don’t mind. 
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Jum: You bet, Dave, but don’t get 
lost. Betty, you're the girl in favor of 
education. How about a little research 
and report on the question, “How will 
we get there?” 

Berry: Guess I'd better read that 
book myself. 

Jm: That’s the spirit. And in true 
modesty, last but not least, is yours 
truly on “What will we do when we 
‘arrive P” There’s one thing you can 
all be thinking about for our next 
meeting too: Using the Bible as our 
travel guide to help us find the way. 
Thanks for coming, everybody. Here’s 
hoping nobody misses the boat. | 


* * 


Discussion Plan A 

The preceding material may be pre- 
sented by six members of -the group. 
Careful rehearsal will pay big dividends : 
in audience attention. Following its pre- 
sentation, a discussion period may fol- 
low to pick up loose ends and encourage 
leaguers to consider the big and little 
decisions facing them. | 

If time permits, the same young peo- 
ple portraying the officers may wish to 
present personal contributions on the 


subjects assigned to them. Margie and 


Bill might mention other leaders who 
“went places” and consequently can 
serve as excellent working models. 

A fine opening is presented to the 
life service secretary to spread David's 
enthusiasm. It’s never too early to pro- 
mote summer camps and other projects 
that further the cause of full-time sery- 
ice. Enthusiasm can be contagious like 
the measles; the more people contacted, 
the faster it spreads. 

Betty might interview local leaders of 
the church and civic organizations to 
discover how they acquired their edu- 
cation, training, experience, etc. Wha’ 
factors influenced them to choose thei 
particular career? 
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In summarizing the discussion, Jim 
will want to re-emphasize the conclusion 
expressed earlier that service to God and 
fellowman should color every decision 


of a true Christian. 


Discussion Plan B 
If a discussion leader is chosen, he 
may use the following questions as_ his 
springboard. Whether the answers sink 
r swim will be due to his ability to 
some up for air when the going gets 
ough. 

He won't want the group to remain 
n shallow water all the time with easy 
roblems. He'll encourage them to take 

big breath and plunge in for some 
Jeep thinking. The extra effort may hurt 
bit, but it will pay off in the long- 
listance swim of consecrated Christian 
iving. 

1. What traits of character may be 
ound in leaders like George Washington 
ind Clara Barton? 

| Loyalty to an ideal is one trait found 
a both George Washington and Clara 
Sarton. Unselfishness, devotion to fellow- 
nen, willingness to sacrifice personal 
omforts may also be included. 

2. When should young people start 
hinking about life service? 

A variety of answers will no doubt 
sult from this question. Little chil- 
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dren, when asked what they plan to be, 
usually choose the profession of their 
parents. As they grow older, their de- 
sires change as frequently as their shoe 
sizes. Whatever attracts them becomes 
their chief interest. 


The church must continuously make 
the great fields of Christian service at- 
tractive to her children and _ youth. 
Leaguers have a responsibility not only 
to themselves, but to the younger bro- 
thers and sisters of the church family. 

8. What possibilities might be in- 
cluded in “side-trips”? 

Among other examples, cheap maga- 
zines, comic books, poor movies and 
television programs, time and money 
wasted in idleness might be some of the 
signs on the side-roads marked: “Dan- 
ger! Detour!” 


4. How can we use the Bible as our 
travel-guide? 

The Bible as a guide is a “must” not 
only in long-range planning, but in the 
important every-day decisions facing 
Christians. Encourage daily devotional 
reading, regular Bible study in Luther 
League and church schools. 

The group may add to the following 
list of guideposts for life with some of 
their favorite passages: Deuteronomy 
8:6-20; Psalm 1:1; © 25:4; 119:105; 
Isaiah 30:21; Matthew 3:1-3; 22:36-40. 


1. Set aside and keep a regular 
aily time for Bible reading. 

2. Read prayerfully and thought- 
ully. Try to relive the scenes. 

3. Read carefully and unhurried- 
\y. “Time exposures,” not snapshots, 
ould be the rule. 

4. Read expectantly and reflect- 
vely. Look for the personal message 
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in each day’s passage. 

5. Read till a verse strikes fire. 
Your inner response to God’s message 
is vital. When he condemns, bow 
penitently. When he offers light, place 
your hope on it. When he commands, 
obey. When he guides, follow. 


6. Copy out a key verse daily. 
Carry it with you, refer to it. 
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OLD DUNE 
COY ORE 


BY L. CRAWFORD PRITCHETT 


Illustrated by 
Bill Wickham 


Copyright 1948 
by W. L. Jenkins 


rid the San Luis Valley of Old 

Dune Coyote, but she had been 
too smart for him. This year he had 
vowed to have her grizzled, ornery 
hide. The judge lived on a ranch in 
the shadow of the Sangre de Cristo 
range, and the coyote lived in the 
near-by sand dunes that covered a 
strip of the valley many miles long. 
It would be better to say she slept 


Fx years Judge Bent had tried to 


there—in the daytime, of course, for 
by night she trotted down to the 
ranches and dined upon fat pigs and — 
fat sheep and registered calves. She 
ate Judge Bent’s tender young chick- 
ens and turkeys with special relish. In 
season, she brazenly came into his 
garden and ate his sweetest water- 
melons, 

The ranchers set traps for her and 
caught: other coyotes, but Old Dune 
would crawl up.on her elbows and — 
spring the traps and eat the bait. They — 
put out poison in tempting morsels 
with magpie tail feathers fluttering for 
added attraction, but she could not 
be tricked. They hunted her with 
guns and dogs, and she melted into 
the gray dunes from which she took ~ 
her name. Long ago she had learned 


The gray one outsmarted them all, 
even the dogs that were trained 
to catch the coyote marauders 
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that tracks and scent soon disappeared 
in the fine, dry sand. Her narrowest 
‘escape was from a bullet that lodged 
in the flesh of one hind leg, causing 
her to limp a little. 

This June dusk she paused atop a 
wind-carved ridge to listen, her keen 
muzzle wrinkling slightly. From the 
direction of Judge Bent’s ranch came 
the deep, mournful baying of a hound. 
Old Dune knew the bark of every dog 
in a hundred miles, but this was a 
new one—deep and powerful and 
challenging. She saw a scared young 
‘coyote take out for the mountains. 
The tip of Old Dune’s tail quivered. 
‘Her nose lifted to the big white moon, 
and she answered the hound’s chal- 
lenge with a derision that only a coy- 
ote can express—a series of short, 
mocking yaps, rising to a falsetto 
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So quietly did she move that no one on the ranch saw her 


howl.. She intended to stay in the 
valley. 

Down at Judge Bent’s ranch Queen, 
the imported hound dog, mother of a 
litter of Kentucky red-bone pups, 
rocked the echoes with her answer. 
The Judge pacing the driveway in the 
soft twilight, grinned and stopped be- 
side the kennel to scratch her droop- 
ing ears. “You've still got the spirit, 
old girl, even if you are stiff in the 
joints,” he chuckled. “A few years 
ago youd have caught that coyote. 
But, never mind! Your sons’ll catch 
her sure!” He fondled the puppies, 
especially one—coal black, larger than 
the rest. The pup chewed at the 
judge’s boots. He was warm and 
wriggling. Smart too. Already knew 
his name—Sport. “Finest blood ever 
in these parts,” the judge declared to 
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the dipping night hawks. “Old Dune’s 
days are numbered!” 


The coyote stayed in the gray 
mounds that night, not because she 
was afraid of any hound, but because 
that piece of lead in her leg bothered 
her more and more. She caught a 
rabbit and took it home to her hole, 
cleverly concealed under a_ sand- 
drifted bush. Her six fuzzy pups 
greeted her boisterously. She let them 
come out in the moonlight and romp, 
while she watched them with a 
mother’s pride as they tumbled over 
each other, growling and _ snarling 
about their supper. 

Next day she hunted 
in full sunshine on the 
upper meadows of the 
judge’s ranch. At evening 
when she approached her 
hole with a fat gopher, her 
hackle rose. There were 
tracks in the sand—human 
tracks! Her anxious whine was not an- 
swered. Cautious investigation showed 
the den empty! 


A group of town boys had hiked to 
the dune country hunting arrowheads, 
for often the wind uncovered fine 
Indian artifacts in the sand. They had 
had the luck to stumble upon Old 
Dune’s den. The occupants, not yet 
wise in the way of men, had whined 
a greeting, and the boldest had even 
ventured out. The delighted boys had 
taken them home to try to make pets 
of them. 


Old Dune laid down the gopher, 
her tired red tongue lolling out of her 
mouth. When she had rested, she 
carried the gopher a mile farther to 
another hole she knew of in a honey- 
comb of rocks, where she scratched 


Emerson. 
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Rings and jewels are 
not gifts, but apologies 
for gifts. The only true 
gift is a portion of thy- 
self. — Ralph Waldo 


some dirt over it and lay with her ~ 


head on her paws till nightfall. Then 
she trotted down to the valley to find 
her puppies. She looked like a small 
rough-coated shepherd dog limping 
along in the moonlight. As_ she 
reached the end of the 
stopped often, her gray muzzle 
wrinkled as if in deep thought. 


Often before, she had traveled this 
way to steal a fat pig or juicy chicken, 
so she was perfectly familiar with ev- 
ery path and hazard. But tonight she 
was not hungry. Like a shadow she 
slipped along the fences and paused 
in the black shelter of out- 
buildings and old _hay- 
stacks, testing the wind, 
listening with her sharp 
ears. That night she vis- 
ited five ranches, and not 
even the smartest dog 


knew she had been there, — 
for she kept upwind and — 


made no sound. When the moon slid 
down behind the west she was back 
at the hole in the rocks. 


Next night she made another trip to~ 


half a dozen more scattered ranches 
without finding what she sought. Now, 


just before dawn, she returned to — 


Judge Bent’s. A quiver went through 
her as she heard a hound pup yelp 


in his dreams, and she sank on a bit — 


of ridge to wait. Even when the sun 
came up she stayed flattened in the 
weeds, hardly breathing, watching all 
that went on below. 


That fine June morning Judge Bent — 
saddled his horse and invited the © 
mother hound to take a run to the — 
pasture with him to see about some 


stock. The old dog’s deep, rumbling 


voice made the coyote uneasy. 
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dunes she — 


When the judge and the hound 
were safely gone, Old Dune trotted 
through the barnyard, jumped _ the 
cennel fence, grabbed a_ surprised 
slack pup by the fuzz of his neck, 
and bore him off across the dune 
-ountry. So swiftly and quietly did 
che move that not a soul on the ranch 
saw her. She had to travel slowly, 
‘or the pup was heavy. Again and 
igain she laid him down, and when he 
Zot up on his roly-poly legs she nuz- 
led him and whined. Instead of cut- 
‘ing directly across to the new home, 
she took a roundabout way over a bar- 
‘en rock ledge for more than a mile 
efore circling back to the hidden 
ole. 

There she lay down 
with the pup, and _ he, 


carry out his threat, he did not forget. 
Meanwhile, Old Dune spent a pleas- 
ant summer training her foster son. 
By fall he was bigger than she—a 
great, awkward, long-legged hound. 
They made a queer pair, the pup 
spraddling along beside the trim coy- 
ote. Old Dune showed him all her 
secret trails. She led him down to the 
ranches, taught him how to sneak up 
on a foolish chicken. When the gar- 
dens matured, she taught him how to 
eat watermelons. The two of them 
could crunch the hearts out of a do- 
zen or more big ripe melons in one 
night. Sport learned quickly, but one 
thing about him worried Old Dune: 
he could never run a rabbit without 
giving mouth, and the 
timbre of that voice was 


ross and tired, bunted UKs nea cnt of like Queen’s. 
her for his dinner. Her i iis ee nage Pe Down at the ranch 
‘ough tongue soothed him. ship. e Judge Bent heard the 


After a while she dug out 
the gopher and tore it 
part for him. With his stomach full 
ind round, and the soft warm hair of 
Jld Dune to nestle into the pup went 
0 sleep. 

When the judge returned, Sport 
vas missing from the kennel. Tracks 
1arrower than dog tracks were im- 
printed in the dust. “No coyote but 
id Dune could come here in broad 
aylight and pack off a pup!” roared 
he judge. “The only pup I really 
ared about! I'll settle with her!” He 
tched his gun and took out after 
Id Dune, Queen mournfully nosing 
e way. At the ledge of rocks Queen 
topped. She ran back and forth but 
uld pick up no trail. Finally she 
ad to give up. 

Though ranch work kept the judge 
busy for the next few months to 
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young hound baying in 
the dunes. “That’s Sport! 
Tll bet anything!” He found an 
old steel trap in the barn, and 
wrapped the jaws with gunny sack. 
Next morning he rode up through the 
dunes to a likely spot and set the 
trap, baiting it with some loud-smell- 
ing chicken entrails. Then he returned 
to the ranch, chuckling. 

Sport, lacking Old Dune’s wariness, 
walked straight into the trap, and 
when the judge came back, there he 
was, a prisoner. Though he snapped 
and fought and bit, the judge wrest- 
led a sack over his head and carried 
him home. “Fine thing! We'll see if 
we can make a decent hound out of 
you!” 
~ Old Dune was lonely again. In the 
bleak winter nights she told her lone- 
liness to the moon, and down at the 
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judge’s ranch six young, ranting Ken- 
tucky red-bone hounds roared an an- 
swer, springing against the wire mesh 
of their kennel. Sport was one of 
them—a civilized Sport like his bro- 
thers, a dog who wriggled at the pat 
of a human hand and obeyed a human 
voice, who lapped milk noisily out of 
a pan and, ate cooked meat. 

The judge had had to punish him 
severely for killing chickens, but Sport 
knew now that chickens were not fair 
game. All that winter and spring the 
judge todk his dogs out to train with 
old dogs of the valley. He trailed 
mountain lions and bobcats with them 
and finally coyotes. “Here’s. the test,” 
he thought. “Will Sport hunt coyotes, 
or will he remember—?” Sport romped 
after coyotes as joyously as any hound. 
He had one fault: if a rabbit track 
crossed the path, he would follow the 
rabbit. “He’s young,” excused the 
judge. “He'll learn.” 

Up on her rock, Old Dune an- 
swered the hounds with a titter of 
short yaps and a long, thin howl. “She 
won't laugh long,” snorted the judge. 

There were more frosty hairs in Old 
Dune’s muzzle this year, but she 
raised another litter of pups. The coy- 
otes in the San Luis Valley had in- 
creased to such numbers that the har- 
assed ranchers called in a Government 
hunter to clean them out. The hunter 
brought his own experienced dogs. 
Old Dune heard the pack in full cry 
through the valley, and walked with 
doubled care, confining herself to a 
diet of meadow mice and grasshop- 
pers. The hunter was good at his busi- 
ness, and his dogs. were smarter than 
common. One day, in spite of her cau- 
tion, the pack swung onto her trail, 
and it looked as if Old Dune were 
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done for. In her younger days she 
might have outrun the hounds. Now — 
she had only her wits to rely on. Cut 
off from the dunes and forced toward — 
the highway where there was no ‘nat- 
ural shelter, she spied a truck loaded 
with hay rumbling along the road. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she 
sprang into it. The hounds lost the 
scent at the road and ran back and~ 
forth, baffled. If ever coyote grinned, - 
Old Dune did. She rode a mile or 
more before she leaped out and trot-— 
ted leisurely home. The driver of the 
truck never did know he had a pas- 
senger. 

At the end of October the Goyern- 
ment man left, after exhibiting three 
hundred and eighty-five coyote pelts 
on the courthouse steps. But one pelt 
still belonged to its original owner. 
Old Dune stretched her hoary length 
on a warm sand mound ‘and dozed 
and dreamed about young turkey. 

Now. once more the judge began to 
miss poultry from his flock. “It’s that 
Old Dune Coyote!” he exploded. “She 
was too smart for the Government 
fellow, but I'll get her!” 

The turkeys liked to roost out, and 
the judge dared not leave his valu- 
able hounds loose at night. One by 
one the turkeys disappeared. Though 
Judge Bent set traps for the coyote, 
she never came through the fence 
twice in the same place. When he sat 
up all night waiting with his gun, 
she did not come at all, and he caught 
a cold that put him in bed for a week. 

The day after Old Dune had 
feasted on the gobbler that had been 
fattened for Thanksgiving dinner, the 
outraged judge and his hired man sad- 
dled their horses, greased their guns, 
and, with Sport and his brothers, 
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headed upcountry through the frost- 
stiffened meadows to get Old Dune. 


It had come to a showdown. 
q 


At the edge of a spring where she 
had gone for her morning drink, the 
Gray One lifted her dripping muzzle 
d listened. The next moment she 
was off like a flash for the rocks, glad 
she had not drunk more heavily. 
udge Bent’s hounds, finding her 
acks warm and fresh, bellowed their 
md through the still, keen air. The 
oice of the big black 
ound not half a mile 
way stirred Old Dune’s 
stiff joints to a speed they 
ad not known for some 
ime. Sport was now full- 
own. He no_ longer 
chased rabbits when there 
as bigger game. The 
udge was rightfully proud of him. 
"No coyote can get away from him,” 
“Old Dune hasn’t a 


several 


_ Up the rocks leaped the coyote and 
long the bare ledge, then out into the 
maze of dunes. At the rocks the dogs 
ost the scent and ran back and forth 
ing to pick it up. This was where 
sport shone. He knew these rocks. He 
ent straight to the hole that had 
xeen Old Dune’s. He bounded down 
e trail they had used together. In 
10 time he was baying on her tracks. 


The bullet in Old Dune’s hind leg 
indered her speed. She was panting 
ard. By the time she reached the end 
f a long, wind-drifted mound the 
ounds were in sight. She popped into 
) hole and wriggled out on the other 
lide of the dune, doubling back the 
yay she had come, so that once there 
vere not twenty feet between her and 
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The ability to speak 


valuable, but the abil- | 
ity to keep your mouth 
shut in one language 
is priceless. 


the hounds who were running with 
their noses to the sand just the other 
side of the knife ridge. 


The hounds were not fooled for 
long. Here they came in full cry. She 
tried running in a stream for a dis- 
tance and springing out on the same 
side again. This had saved her neck 
before, but the pack. had her trail 
again in no time, and were after her 
so hot that she had no chance to cut 
back to the rocks. She tried every 

trick. She exhausted her 
secret trails. Sport knew 


K them all. 

ac ei a St When she knew she 
could run no longer, she 
whirled to fight. The 
hounds rushed in for the 
kill, suddenly changed 
their tune... 


The judge and his hired man, rid- 
ing pell-mell to catch up with the 
hounds, saw a thing they had never 
seen before—the dogs fighting among 
themselves while a draggled gray sha- 
dow slipped into the brush. The judge 
raised his gun and fired, but he was 
too late. Old Dune had got away 
again! 


Judge Bent was about to lay his 


_quirt among those worthless hounds 


that had let one measly coyote get 
away, when it came to him what had 
happened. “I don’t believe it!” he said 
softly. But there was the spot where 
the old coyote had disappeared, and 
here sat Sport looking as ashamed as 
a hound can look. “Either ’m an old 
fool, or you're the biggest gentleman 
I ever knew,” he muttered. “I bet 
that was the coyote who mothered 
you, so you kept the other dogs from 
getting her.” His hand dropped to 
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Sport’s head. “Come on, boy, we 
might as well go home.” 

Old Dune never again visited 
Judge Bent’s ranch. She moved into 
the Sangre de Cristo mountains, 


thing like this: Blow around to 
for our March Wind 
Boh ew SI = evening, March 
5 RS The gale is predicted to be- 
gin howling at .... o'clock. 


PMiise tke should read some- 


When guests arrive electric fans 
should be blowing streamers of crepe 
paper or tissue paper from the sides 
of the room. Decorations should in- 
clude toy balloons, green paper, and 
serpentine streamers. 


Placards about the room will arouse 
interest. On them the following mes- 
sages may appear: “Blow yourself to 
a good time tonight” . . . “What city 
is known as “The Windy City?” . . 
“Don’t try to blow out the electric 
light” . . . “Heard from a Flat Tire: 
‘Some blow-out!’” 


A sign may be tacked on the door 
urging guests to “blow-in.” 
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March Wind Party — 


where she could live out her days in. 
peace. But on white winter nights 
she raised her wistful voice to the 
moon, and faintly from far off a great” 
black hound dog answered. 


Let’s start things off with a bang. 
Give each guest a brown paper bag. 
One at a time allow them to blow 
up their bags and try to burst them. 
Remember, just one try at bursting a 
bag for each person. You'll be sur- 
prised at the people who don’t have 
enough wind to fill a paper bag. 

The following games will help to 
make the party noisy and windy and 
lots of fun. 


Blowing the Candle 

The host stands, holding a lighted 
candle, with the company seated in 
a circle around him. Blindfold a player 
and turn him around until he has lost 
his sense of direction. Then tell him 
to blow the candle out. Each guest 
should be given three trials. 


Whistling Contest 
Because it is very difficult to whistl 
after eating crackers, a whistling con- 
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test is excellent sport. Divide the 
group into two sides and choose a 
scorekeeper. Give the first player on 
each side a box of crackers. At the sig- 
nal from the scorekeeper, the first 
player must eat a cracker and then 
whistle. When he succeeds in whist- 
ling, the box passes to the second and 
so on until all have tried. Give the 

inning side the remaining crackers 
hs a reward. 


Feather Race 


Mark two alleys four or five feet 
apart. These should be one-and-one- 
half feet wide and extend the length 
of the room. Give each guest a num- 
ber and have the odd numbers oppose 
the even numbers. 

Place a feather at the head of each 
alley, and have numbers one and two 
try to blow them to the goal first. If 
‘tthe feather is blown outside of the 
space marked, the player must take it 
back to the place of beginning and 
start anew. When all have tried, the 
score should be added to see which 
side is the “windiest.” 


Fan Game 


Two players are stationed in oppo- 
-site corners of the room. Each is pro- 
vided with a fan and a scrap of tissue 
paper. When the hostess say, “Fan,” 
each begins fanning his paper towards 
| opposite corner of the room. The 
one who succeeds in landing his paper 
at his opponent's starting place is the 
winner. The papers must not, how- 


Blown Together 
By The Youth Group 
In Greenville, Tenn. 
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ever, touch the floor until the goal is 
reached, under penalty of being re- 
quired to begin over. 


There are several shorter games 
which are good. The players may each 
be given a toy whistle. All begin 
blowing at once to see who can blow 
the longest without taking a breath. 


The guests may whistle tunes of 
their own choosing to see who is the 
best whistler. If anyone cannot whistle 
he must, nevertheless, make the at- 
tempt. 


And an added feature might be 
that old reading about the four peo- 
ple, each of whom was afflicted with 
a different sort of distortion of the 
mouth. One talked out of the right 
corner of the mouth, another out of 
the left, a third had the lower lip 
extending out so that she could blow 
up only, while her husband’s upper 
lip extended so that he could blow 
down only. When the four of them try 
to blow out a candle there’s lots of 
fun. For full details on this reading 
see “The Crooked Mouth Family” in 
Chapter XIV of The Fun Encyclo- 
pedia. : 

Prizes for these several stunts and 
games should be toy whistles, bel- 
lows, fans, or some other articles sug- 
gestive of blowing. If several contest- 
ants are tied for a prize, these may 
compete again in one of the stunts 
and the winner be declared the wind- 
iest person present when given the 
award. 

Refreshments may include some ice 
float such as lime ice float (made 
from lime ice or sherbet and ginger 
ale) with cookies and pastries with 
emphasis on the ones made with lots 
of air beaten in. 
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-Clatter 


FATHER is not much of a fa- 

ther if he doesn’t sooner or 

later refer to his own child, so 
I've been told. Just for the sake of 
what I’ve been told, I'll refer to my 
vear-and-a-half-old daughter. 

The most interesting plaything 
she’s been able to call her own up 
to this time is a Playskool postal sta- 
tion. It’s,a realistic mailbox in which 
she “mails” various shaped colored 
blocks by fitting them into the right 
slots. The blocks are of four shapes: 
Square, flat-round, large-round, and 
triangular. They can be removed 
through a small door in the back. 

In the learning process, she did not 
turn out to be a postal station prodigy, 
but she did prove to be pretty smart. 
Only the triangulars caused her any 
trouble. On the second day I caught 
her in the act of lifting up the back 
door and slipping the triangular- 
shaped blocks in the box. She knew 
very well that all of them had to be 
“mailed,” some way, or some how. 

That’s just like a lot of Luther 
leaguers. Their Sunday night pro- 
grams don’t fit the slot. They are a 
“slipped-in-at-the-back-door” type. 
They lack preparation. 

Oftentimes, contributions don’t fit 
the slot. It’s 44 cents (or 88 cents if 
the best girl goes along) for a show; 
and a Coke here and a Pepsi there; 
and a “slipped-in-at-the-back-door” 
nickel for the work of the combined 
league forces—local, synodical and na- 
tional. A forward-moving league must 
have every block “mailed” in the right 
slot! 
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- by conrad, Jr. 


Try figuring this one out! 

The Associated Press carried a story 
recently that included the following 
statements: “The fabulous Mr. (his 
name), who awed and charmed mil-— 
lions, is dead. He died of a heart at-— 
tack while most of his fellow citizens 
were sleeping. The news stunned Chi- — 
cagoans. To Chicagoans, he was the 
most famous inhabitant of the city. 

Who was he? You'd be surprised! 
He wasn’t a movie star, or a radio 
comedian, or a TV entertainer. He 
wasn't even a human being. He was 
Bushman, a gorilla at the Lincoln 
Park Zoo in Chicago. 

Such a report must have been a_ 
lulu for the Communist Press: “Amer- 
icans mourn the passing of their idol, 
Bushman, the gorilla, recognized as— 
the most famous citizen of Chicago. 
Just another sample of Americanism.” 

Oftentimes, we Americans, young 
and old alike, get all mixed up on our 
sense of values. In a city of over three 
and one-half millions, a gorilla was_ 
reported to be more famous than any | 
human being. 

Young people usually “ooh and _ 
aah” over what has “oohed and ~ 
aahed” their parents. And when Amer- : 
icans do get around to idolizing hu- 
man beings, theyre usually Milton - 
Berle’s, or Joe Louis’s, or Frank Sin-— 
atra’s, who, after all is said and done, — 
are really not worth all the howl they — 
stir up. | 

Maybe the time is here to shove | 
the old car of famous people in re-— 
verse, and recognize the talents of 
some really talented people! | 

. 
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zs MY BROTHER. By Argye M. 
Briggs. Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
$3.00. 


This, My Brother has its setting in 

the author's lifetime environs, the oil 
country of the great southwest. The 
ook tells the story of a man’s life— 
the life of Josh Kenyon. 
It presents a realistic, fast-moving 
drama of his growth from boyhood to 
manhood, in times of war and peace, 
depression and prosperity. Interesting- 
'y and vividly it depicts the problems 
of everyday living. We see how Christ 
ame to Josh Kenyon and continued 
m him a source of strength and com- 
ort. 


One of Christ’s most important les- 
sons for Josh was that “hate is the 
eatest sin of all.” The title of the 
ook suggests its theme, the brother- 
ood of man. 


—White Rhyne, 19 


S THE STARS FOREVER. By Joyce 
Berggren. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan Publishing House. $2.00. 
Into every person’s life comes a 
ime when they must choose the path 
hey wish to follow the rest of their 
ives. Will this path lead to “wine, 
omen and song” or will it lead. to 
isefulness and service to God. Such 
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was the choice that Dan Chamber- 
lain had to make. 


Through some reason, not quite 
clear to him at the time, Dan chose 
the path that led to service to God. 
Dan, with the help of his high school 
chum who is now the pastor of the 
local church, finds greater joy than 
he has ever known when he joins the 
young people’s group of his church. 
It is here that Dan meets “Dutch,” 
who is later to win Dan’s heart and 
become his wife. - 

Dan’s life after becoming a Chris- 
tian is no easy task. His father, being 
a man who does not want the church, 
asks Dan to either give us this foolish 
idea of being a Christian or to move 
out of his house. How Dan solves the 
many problems that confront him 
make As the Stars Forever a book that 
will be enjoyed not only by teen- 
agers but by adults as well. 


—Dorothy Schilling 


ON THE EDGE OF THE FJORD. By 
Alta Halverson Seymour. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press. $2.00. 


How would you react if suddenly 
your peaceful country were invaded 
by the enemy? Would you resist them 
or would you do as they demanded? 
On the Edge of the Fjord is a story 
that takes us back several years to 
the time of the Nazi invasion of Nor- 
way. 

Into the fishing village of Valcos 
and into the home of Captain Enge- 
land come the dreaded enemy. Mrs. 
Engeland, her son Martin and daugh- 
ter Petra, are outwardly very friendly 
to these strangers. But the under- 
ground activities of this family, espe- 
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cially Petra and Martin, are amazing. 
Practically in the face of the enemy 
they carry out dangerous missions of 
dynamiting secret Nazi air plants, 
smuggling in rifles to fellow Norwe- 
gians, and carrying secret messages. 

If you want to spend a highly ad- 
venturous evening, then On the Edge 
of the Fjord is the book for you. 


—Dorothy Schilling 


“HOW DO YOU DO?” by Edward Kuhl- 
man. Wartburg Press 1949. 188 Pages. 
$2.00’ : 

This interesting book is a series of 
“chats” on various subjects, most of them 
of real interest to youth. Such titles as: 
“Have Your Face Lifted”, “The Pause 
That Refreshes”, “High H-Attitude” 
“Not Good If Detached” give some idea 
of the appealing quality of this easily 
read book. 

Many of the verses at the head of each 
“chat” are worth remembering and may 
provide the “inspiration” or the added 
“punch” for the presentation of the 
Luther League topic or school talk. 

We spent a most fruitful hour with 
this book and its contents will be used 
many more hours as it is quoted in talks, 
sermons and conversation. 

Paut J. Renz, Hammond, Ind. 


“HUGO OF THE BLADE” by Julius F. See- 
bach. Philadelphia: Board of Publica- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. 1938. 271 
Pages. 

This is the story of a family—indeed, 
of a dynasty—of master-printers, set in 
Germany during the days of the Refor- 
mation and the Thirty Years’ War. It 
traces the fortunes of eight generations 
of the Klinger family, who were personal 
friends in turn of Luther and Melanc- 
thon, of Hans Sachs and Lucas Cranach. 
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where 


it will count 


For information on how to 


BECOME A LUTHERAN DEACONESS 


Write: Sister Mildred Winter—1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


~ Another New Item” 


Luther League Ribbon 


IN FULL COLORS 


BLACK — RED — WHITE — BLUE — GOLD 


Made of five-color woven satin face ribbon. 
For Badges, Belts, Arm-Bands, Hat Bands, Head Dress, Sash, Banners, etc. 


Illustration shows actual width 


Ten Yards to Roll Very Good Quality 


BLACK. 
RED 
WHITE 


BLUE 


60 CENTS A YARD | 5 YARDS $2.75 
10 YARDS——(ONE FULL ROLL)——$5.00 
Mail Ten Cents for a Five-Inch Sample In Stock for Immediate Delivery 
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SPECIALIZING IN LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES : 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


